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THE OUTLOOK. 


The week has been an eventful one in the English 
Parliament, and has demonstrated the need of some 
new rules of procedure. After an excited all-night 
session the temporary Speaker named sixteen Irish 
members as guilty of deliberately planned obstruc- 
tion to the business of the House ; the Conservatives 
joined their forces to those of the Government, and 
the House by an enormous majority suspended the 
members named, and they left the house. Mr. Par- 
nell and Mr. McCarthy were among the suspended. 
Rapid progress was.then made in the bill for the 
Suppression of Crime. The action of the temporary 
Speaker having been denounced by one of the Irish 
members, Mr. O’Donnell, as ‘‘ an infamy,” the House 
took proceedings against him on the following day, 
and as he refused either to withdraw or to modify his 
statement he was suspended from the service of the 
House for fourteen days. The difficulty and danger 
of this sort of summary if not irregular proceeding 
was illustrated by a curious blunder on the part of 
the Speaker. In the list handed to him of the Irish 
members who had been guilty of obstruction were 
the names of several members who could not have 
been offenders that night, since they had remained 
at home fast asleep in bed, the Irish members having 
divided into relays for the better accomplishment of 
their purposes. Instead of striking their names from 
the list, the resolution of suspension was modified 
so as to charge them with obstruction during the 
progress of the bill, and they were then suspended, 
Such an act could not take place in any American 


legislative body, because in every American legisla- 


tive body the majority have that power to* prevent 


obstruction which Mr. Gladstone desires to confer 
upon the majority of the House. Thirteen members 
of the Irish party, including Messrs. Parnell and 
McCarthy, have since signed a protest against the 
suspension and the subsequent legislative action on 
the Suppression of Crime bill, and signified their 


- resolution to take no further part in the proceedings 


on this bill, casting upon the Government the sole 
responsibility for it. The opportunity to make 


_ gppeeches and to be talked about in the newspapers 


was too great a temptation to Mr. Biggar, and he de- 
clined to withdraw with his colleagues. The Irish 


party are a party of hopeless impracticables. Their 


country is in a state of anarchy which forbids indu:- 
try and leaves no life safe, and they will neither pro- 
pose measures for the suppression of crime them- 
selves nor combine with the Government in measures 
for its suppression ; they will only combine to pre- 
vent others from passing any measures whatever. 


The cable sends us over a variety of rumors re- 
specting Egypt ; but inasmuch as the cable does not 
know the mind of the European Powers, and the 
European Powers do not know the mind of the Sul- 
tan, and the Sultan does not know the mind of Arabi 
Pasha, and probably Arabi Pasha does not know his 
own mind, these rumors possess rather more spice of 
variety than substance of information. Only two 
things are certain ; namely, that England is pushing 
forward warlike preparations, a large fleet having 
assembled in Alexandria Bay, and that Arabi Pasha 
is fortifying the harbor and has been notified 
by the Admiral of the English fleet to stop work on 
the fortifications. The true and the brave are always 
cautious ; and the English Government may well 
hesitate to enter upon a war in the East which may 
involve a Mohammedan rising throughout India, and 
might lead to complications which no one can now 
foresee in Europe. But, on the other hand, no Eng- 
lish government can run the risk of seeing the Suez 
Canal closed ; and the same spirit which has mur- 
dered Europeans in cold blood in Cairo would shut 
up, if it could, this highway of commerce against all 
the world. 


Chas. J. Guitean, the assassin of President Gar- 
field, was executed on Friday last, at Washington. 
He manifested to the last the same extraordinary 
character which he has manifested throughout, He 
composed and read upon the gallows a prayer, which 
was a horrible and blasphemous travesty of the last 
prayer of our Lord, intermingled with curses on the 
government, the nation, and the present President, 
and a prophecy that the nation would incur God’s 
eternal enmity ‘‘as did the Jews by killing thy man, 
my Saviour.”’ He followed this with chanting what 
he called verses, but which were without either 
rhyme or poetry, and which can only be character- 
ized as a poor imitation of a plantation negro song. 
He was evidently nerved by a realization of the fact 
that his execution took place with the whole world 
looking on, but, even so nerved, could scarcely re- 
frain from breaking absolutely down under his fears, 
His death, as his life, shows him to have been a man 
crazed by his own egotism. The judgment of the 
court and its execution will go far to establish in 
this country as. a principle of law that no man is 
excused for crime or exempt from punishment be- 
cause his moral faculties are unbalanced; to this 
extent his trial will be a public benefit, and may 
possibly overbalance the public evil it has produced, 
It is not just now a popular thing to say, but we 
believe it to be true, that future Presidents would 
have been better preserved from future cranks if 
Guiteau had been quietly shut up, either in a prison 
or an insane asylum, than they will be by his spec- 
tacular execution. 


A serious accident occurred on Friday moruing on 
the Long Branch Division of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, on the train which New York busi- 
ness men are accustomed to take for N. Y. City. 
General Grant, R. M. Galloway, vice president of 
the Manhattan Railroad, and Wm. R. Garrison, son 
of Commodore Garrison, were among the injured ; 
the latter has since died. One man was killed; five 
others were mortally wounded ; and some fifty or 
sixty others more or less injured. The cars jumped 
the track at a bridge over Parker’s Creek, five cars 
falling into the stream, which was fortunately very 
shallow. The cause of the accident is naw undergoing 
investigation. We shall not anticipate the verdict 
of the coroner's jury ; the indications are, however, 
that the ties to which the railroad track was spiked 
were not in good condition, being y rotten, and 


that the spikes wére drawn from the ties, allowing 


the rails to separate and causing the train to leave the 
track. 


The ‘*‘ Quincy Daily Whig ” contains a full report 
of a sermon delivered to his own church by the Rev. 
F. A. Thayer, of Quincy, on the result of the late 
Council, which declined to ordain him. This sermon 
shows Mr. Thayer to be a clear thinker, a radical 
Congregationalist, and an evangelical Christian of 
the Broad Church type. He holds that the independ- 
ency of the local church is one of the first principles 
of Congregationalism ; that a Council is called only 
to give counsel ; that it also has value as a means of 
developing fellowship, educating the community, 
and protecting the churches from unbelief in minis- 
terial candidates which might escape the scrutiny of 
the laity of the church ; that a Council has no right 
to insist upon the candidate's acceptance of the indi- 
vidual views of individual members of the Council, 
nor to attempt to compel uniformity of opinion 


| respecting theological theories or philosophy ; that 


it is to judge the Scriptural soundness of the candi- 
date ‘in accordance with the Christian liberty of 
interpretation which the Congregational churches 
contend for and practice;” and that the recent Coun- 
cil violated these principles in several respects, Mr. 
Thayer adds an emphatic, but brief, declaration of 
his own faith : 

And though it may be superfluous, 1 wish to say in this 

public manner that my belief in inspiration, in the atone- 
ment, and future punishment, is as real as that of any man 
who sat as my judge. | claim the right, however, to gain 
my understanding of these truths fromthe Bible itself, instead 
of from theories which others have formed. 
This is the real question at issue in this and simi- 
lar cases: Shall the test of ministerial character 
and capacity be acceptance of the great facts of 
spiritual experience, as set forth in living forms 
in the Bible, or acceptance of human theories re- 
specting these facts, as embodied in oe 
formule, ancient or modery ? 


Iowa has carried an amendment to the counstitu- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. The majority, at this writing, is 
a little short of thirty thousand. This is the 
first victory in the campaign; if the Prohibi- 
tionists have the spirit of Gen. Grant, and follow it 
up, its consequences may be far reaching. It still 
remains for them to take possession of the Legisla- 
ture ; frame wise legislation to carry into effect its 
provisions ; secure prosecuting attorneys who will 
prosecute ; judges who will enforce and sheriffs and 
constables who will execute the law ; and, above all, 
foster a public sentiment which will secure juries 
who will render verdicts in criminal prosecutions 
against the liquor sellers. The result of the Prohi- 
bition victory has been to give impetus to temper- 
ance agitation in Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois, in all of which States a vigorous effort will 
be made for Prohibition either by legislative enact- 
ment or constitutional amendment. Whether Prohi- 
bition is the best practical method of dealing with the 
liquor traflic and putting a stop to its manifold and 
enormous evils or not, the fact that so large a major- 
ity voted for it is one of the utmost moral value as 
a testimony to the growth of temperance sentiment, 
and as av indication of the growing resolution of the 
American people to do whatever may be necessary, 
at whatever cost, to protect itself from those assassins 
of society, the grog shops, The ‘‘ New York World,” 
in a thoughtful editorial, refers to other temperance 
movements in the Northwest as looking in the same 
direction : the Prohibition law in Kansas ; the Anti- 
Treating law in Nebraska ; the large increase in the 
taxatiou imposed upon the manufacture and sale of 
liquors in Michigan ; and the joint resolution passed 
by the Legislature in Indiana to submit a prohibitory 
amendment to the people; to which may be added 
the resolve of the Prohibitionists to run separate 
tickets in Wisconsin and Lilionois, in both of which 
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States the Prohibition movement has: been tempo- 
rarily defeated in the Legislature. 


The Fourth of July passed off quietly. In New 
York City a large number of the great houses closed 
Saturday noon, thus giving their clerks two full 
holidays, besides Sunday. There were fewer casual- 
ties than usual, and no very notable celebrations. —— 
On Sunday the corner-stone of the Garfield Memorial 
Church was laid, the Rev. F. D. Power, pastor of the 
church, and the Rev. B. A. Hinsdale of Hiram College 
delivering addresses. ——-The Guiteau antopsy is said 
not to have shown any diseased cendition of the brain, 
——The House of Representatives:has passed a joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue two per cent. bonds to the amount of two hundred 
millions, not redeemable till all higher interest-bear- 
ing bonds have been called in, It is said that a 
syndicate of New York bankers is prepared to take 
these bonds, or a large proportion of them, as a 
means of permanent investment.——The freight 
strike in New York still continues. Each side is very 
sure that the other is just abont to surrender._-—-The 
reform in taxes proposed by an economical House of 


Representatives involves a repeal of the two-cent: 


stamp on bank checks, which yields two million and 
a half to the Treasury, costs nothing to collect, and 
is paid by people sufficiently well-off to keep a bank 
account, and the tax on patent medicines, which 
might be taxed out of existence without increasing 
the rate of mortality; it leaves taxes on food and 
clothing unchanged. Ob for a Revenue Reform 
party! | 

Mr. George C. Miln, in a personal note received 
just as we are going to press, contradicts the report 
that he has abandoned the stage. He says: ‘‘I shall 
commence the life of a tragedian next autumn, and 
expect to engage my leisure hours in editorial work. 
Is this a crime?” Certainly not. It is only a folly. 


D. D. 
OW is the season when college honors blossom, 
and men before unknown have greatness thrust 
upon them by high-schools and low-schools, chartered 
with the name of college, in multitudinous country vil- 
lages from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and from 
Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. It is a worthy benefi- 
cence that founds colleges ; it is a worthy enterprise 
that is ambitious to equip every State with collegiate 
institutions. But it would be a worthy self-restraint 
which should decline for them the privilege of grant- 
ing honorary degrees. As it is, every college in the 
land—and there are. we Lelieve, over three hundred— 
has this right, and most of them exercise it. As a 
consequence, Doctors of Divinity are almost as plenty 
in this Republic as colonels, and the one title means 
almost as little as the other. Degrees are created by 
the hundred every year; and to be without one is 
now rather more distinction than to possess one. No 
one knows where the degree comes from, or what 
its value, or what it cost. Ministers of not even a 
local reputation have been known to apply to their 
Alma Mater, much as a cross-road politician applies 
for a post-office, sending in a petition for the title 
with a iist of indorsers who certify that he is worthy 
to receive it. It is currently, thongh we trust slan- 
d ported that the degree is sometimes sold 
in open t >it is certain that it is not infrequent- 
ly given as a ifestation of gratitude by an impe- 
cunious college to ph some previous donor, or as 
an any tage to secure the good-will of a 
prospective donor. The apaulettes are not earned in 
battle ; and they therefore confer no honor. 

For this state of things there are three remedies 
possible. The most radical would be the best ; it is 
therefore the least likely to be adopted. Abolish by 
_@ommon consent all honorary titles. Recognize no 
title that does not indicate an office. This is Repub- 
lican and it is also New Testament simplicity. We 
have abolished all titles from the State, why should 
they remain in the Church? Why D. D. when we 
have no Legion of Honor? The word Rabbi means 
Doctor ; Be ye not called Rabbi, means, Be ye not 
called Doctors of Divinity. Why not read this pre- 
cept literally and act upon it ? | 

But of course we shall not. The next best remedy 
wauld be to make our honors honorable. 


erst, Princeton and Ann Arbor would 
appoint a commission of five scholarly men 
t all honorary degrees, or make nominations 


without which these colleges would not grant them, 
all other colleges would perforce have to join the 
combination ; and degrees granted by one degree- 
granting body, acting for the whole body of Amer- 
ican colleges, would really mean something. D.D. 
would not always have an interrogation mark written 
after it, if it were granted by such a body. 

The last remedy is the poorest of all, and is there- 
fore likely to be the one applied. D. D. is growing 
so common and so meaningless that it has almost 
ceased to be an honorary degree. When it ceases to 
be an honorary degree at all it will cease to be prized ; 
and so this curious appetite for this harmless and 
uselers initial will cure itself. Meanwhile, the 
remedy is a distressing one; and it is a pity that 
American scholars could not combine in applying a 
better one. 


OUR BANKING SYSTEM. 

ANKING is essentially a Christian institution. 

Until the Christian Era no such organized in- 
stitution was known.. It was founded on the faith of 
man in man, which faith has received its highest 
endowment from the,moral principles inherent in 
Christian civilization. Bauking involves the trusting 
of one man’s funds in another man’s hands, and from 
that trusteeship has been evolved the institution of 
banks. To say that an institution is beneficent is 
not saying that it may not be surrounded with safe- 
guards, and to say that a government should not 
establish and carry on a general banking business is 
not saying that it may not pass laws that shall pro- 
tect the public, whether as depositor or noteholder, 
against possible abuses of a good banking system. 
Government does not embark in a general export 
trade, in a general domestic distributing commerce, 
or in a general carrying traffic, but it makes, by 
statute, restrictions and regulations whereby each of 
these branches of business is to be governed. There 
is, therefore, no reason why we should not have 
National laws for restricting and regulating our do- 
mestic system of exchanges, and the instruments 
employed in such exchanges. 

What are the best methods of banking is a diffi- 
cult problem to solve ; but we have now had nearly 
twenty years of experience under what we call our 
National banking system, and while we have found 
many details to modify and errors to correct, the 
Nation at large, or the older and more intelligent 
sections of it, regardless of political party lines, have, 
through their representatives in Congress, deliber- 
ately extended the present National Bank charters for 
a period of twenty years. The fact that the best men 
of both of the leading parties have acted together in 
this legislation is a very strong confirmation of the 
soundness of the system. Banks or bankers have 
proved, here as in Europe, to be very essential to the 
development of the country’s resources. Suppose we 
had no such centers of money exchange as banks 
afford. Whatever money men might accumulate 


would be locked up, or buried in the ground, to pro- 


bery. There would be doubt and distrust against 
investments in enterprises, and instead of a steady 
and healthy circulation of money, giving life and 
energy, and imparting vitality to the natural re- 
sources of a country, there would be a careful hoard- 
ing of gold and silver, and a miserly disregard of 
general welfare. The banks draw the borrower and 
lender together ; they act as a safe medium between 
the man who has money to lend and the man who 
wishes to borrow, and by a fixed interest charge, and 
good security, the one is induced to allow his money 
to go to work through another’s enterprise instead of 
burying it in the earth. This is the root of the 
whole discount business in all of its different phases 
carried on by banks. That money may be handled 
with more facility another branch of money ex- 
change was instituted, involving the circulation of 
drafts, checks, and bank notes, in place of the actual 
handling of so much gold and silver. This latter is 
called by us the ‘‘ circulating medium,” Behind this 
note circulation there is in every good banking sys- 
tem a protection for the noteholder. In our own 
system the banks are required to deposit $100 in 
Government bonds with the United States Treasurer 
for every $90 of bank note circulation, This renders 
the note-holder absolutely secure, since the Govern- 
ment assumes the redemption of the note out of the 
proceeds of the sale of the bonds thus held in case of 
failure of the bank. The pretection afforded to the 
depositor by the National charter, just renewed, is 
twofold. Ist, it requires that every bank shall keep 


tect against the contingencies of dishonesty or rob- | 


on hand in its vault 2 per cent, of all of its liabilities 


in gold or its equivalent ; United States legal-tender 
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notes, which are payable in gold by the Govern- 
ment); and, 2d, it makes the stockholder in every 
bank liable for 100 per cent. on evary share of stuck 
he owns for the paym nt of the bank’s liabilities. 
Thus it will be seen that our National banking sys- 
tem affords to the two classes of creditors of banks, 
the depositor and the noteholder, as perfect a protec- 
tion as can well be devised. 

There are three historical systems of general bank- 
ing. One carried on by the Government; one, like 
our present one, chartered by Government, but 
organized by individuals ; and one chartered by the 


| different States, but organizéd by individuals. The 


objections against direct Gevernment banking are 
manifold. ist. Its depositories would be few and 
at remote poiuts ; it therefore would have no intimate 
or close relation to local communities and would not 
meet the wants or know the standing of individuals ; 
it would thus be debarred from doing any discount 
business whatever. 2d. Limited, in this way, to a 
bank of issue, its circulation restricted by law, or, at 
best, having no elasticity and no accommodation to 
the diversifiéd and fluctuating demands of business, 
and having no convenient redemption bureaus, it 
would soon prove its incapacity for the purely com- 
mercial interest which it would be created to serve, 
3d. Such an institution, subject to the vicissitudes of 
party politics, would become a medium of political pa- 
tronage,and would virtually belong to the spoils system 
already so gigantic as to be a curse to our National life. 
These reasons are sufficient to condemn the whole 
scheme of Government banking in any and all its vari- 
ous phases. The objections against the State banks we 
asa Nation are very familiar with by actual experience, 
There cannot be any uniformity in the legislation by 
the various States respecting the security to be re- 
quired of banks for their circulation, nor for protec- 
tion to the depositor, and therefore, in the first in- 
stance, the noteholder of a bank in one State may 
possess a superior note to the noteholder in another, 
thus making it impossible to establish any uniformity 
in the currency ; this fact, of itself, served, in our 
earlier National experience, to condemn State banks 
of issue. There are other evils connected with this 
system which render it inferior to our present one, 

The objections raised against the National banking 
system are various ; some of them worthy of con- 
sideration as a basis for modification, others of a pure- 
ly partisan character made by demagogues for political 
effect on the more ignorant classes. The makers 
in this last case have no other object in view than to 
gain prominence and position by means of their ap- 
peals toa spirit of Communism which prevails to a 
certain extent in the new or the more ignorant sec- 
tions and States. The facts in favor of the present 
National system are that it is growing rapidly in all 
sections of the Union, that it commands the con- 
fidence of the best men in the communities where it 
is represented, and that for a score of years it has 
been powerfully instrumental in the protection and 
advancement of our National credit, and in the devel- 
opment of our natural and material resources, For 
these reasons it bas deservedly obtained a new lease 
of life, which, for the next twenty years at least, 
cannot be taken from it by its unreasoning opponents. 


DOES DEATH END PROBATION? 

E publish on another page the last installment 

of replies to this question, asked, incidentally, 

several weeks ago in a response to an Inquiring 

Friend. The deep interest which such a question 

arouses is in some respects a healthful sign. It indi- 

cates that materialism has not destroyed all interest 

in spiritual topics, that hope and fear of the eternal 

future are as powerful motives as they ever were in 

the mediswval church, and much more intelligent, and 

that the consciousness of immortality is as strong in 

this so-called age of skepticism ‘‘as in what men 
falsely call the age of faith.”’ 

Yet the interest in this topic is not all healthy, nor 
the inquiring into it all wise. 

1, The great fundamental fact, always to be be- 
lieved, never to be forgotten, is that the Judge of al} 
the earth will do right. His judgments will be just 
judgments. More than that, they will be tender, 
sympathetic judgments; the judgments of a com- 
passionate Friend of sinners. Much that is believed 
respecting the final judgment is borrowed from medi- 
geval theology; not a little is pagan. Long-drawn 
deductions are made from isolated, doubtful, or 
enigmatical texts of Scripture. Meanwhile, the 
great, central, undisputed and indisputable fact of 
revelation is forgotten: that Jesus Christ is the 
Judge of mankind. Faith in this fact rests ou no 
uncertain deductions, on no imaginings either of fear 


land\only universities can grant degrees ; and there 

are but five universities. English degrees, therefore, 

mean \something. If the American colleges would 

make common cause they conld put an end to this 

multiplication of meaningless initials. If Harvard, 

Yale, 

agree‘ 
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or of hope. It is the clear, emphatic and reiterated 
declaration of Scripture. ‘‘ He will judge the world 
in righteousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained.” ‘*‘ When the Son of Man shall come in his 
glory : . . before Aim shall be gathered all na- 
tions; and fe shall separate them.” The father 
‘* hath given him authority to execute judgment also 
because he is the Son of Man.” Because he has 
known all human experiences of weakness and 
temptation, because he has been tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin, therefore 
he shall be our judge. He who said to the wo- 
man that was a sinner, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, he who said to the woman taken in adultery, 
Neither do I condemn thee, he who looked 
on Peter in the midst of his oaths with a sorrow 
that inspired deepest repentance, he whose last 
words to Judas, even, were, ‘* Friend, betrayest thou 
the Son of a man with a kiss?” he who cried ont 
with tears over apostate, persecuting, and doomed 
Jesusalem, Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killestthe prophets and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not—he shall be the Judge 
of publican and sinner, of denying and betraying 
apostle, of bigoted and cruel church. Christian 
discussion concerning the future cannot question 
whether such a Judge will judge righteously, mer- 
cifully, considerately ; it ought not to doubt, thongh 
it sometimes “does, that he is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever, and that the spirit of compassion 
which he manifested on the earth he will manifest no 
less upon his judgment throne. To doubt this is 
indeed to be infidel ; for it is to doubt the explicit 
declarations of the New Testament and the very char- 
acter of Christ himself. Nearly all discussion con- 
cerning the future respects not the fact but the 
methods of divine justice; not the question whether the 
Friend of sinners will judge men with all compassion- 
ate consideration, but how that compassion and con- 
sideration will be shown to them ; not whether every 
soul whom God hath mae will have every oppor- 
tunity which crucified Love can give to become a 
child of God, but how that opportunity will be 
afforded. That question it is not very important for 
us to answer ; and on that question Scripture throws 
very little light. 

2. Those who entertain a positive belief in a future 
probation base their belief partly upon a few enig- 
matical texts, partly upon the generally Scriptural 
representation of a millennial glory in which all the 
kingdoms of this earth shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ with no corner uncon- 
quered by divine love, but largely upon the assump- 
tion that many men have had no fair chance in this 
life and therefore God must give them another 
chance in the life tocome. These are reasons for 
thinking that there may be a future probation ; they 
are not reasons for asserting that there must be one. 
It is not for us to determine how God shall deal 
justly and manifest mercy. The dogmatism that 
stoutly avers that God must provide redemption be- 
yond the grave is the child of distrust ; the dogma- 
tism which adds, If he does not he is not my God, is 
the child of irreverence if not of self-conceit. An 
innumerable multitude have lived and died with no 
knowledge of God's love ; no other light, even on the 
path of present duty, than the poor light of nature. 
That to such the Gospel of divine love will be re- 
vealed in some future state is a reasunable presump- 
tion. But no man is warranted in asserting it as a 
demonstrated fact; still less is he warranted in 
holding out a hope of future probation to those who 
refuse to accept the present ; still less in declaring 
that they will certainly accept in the future the grace 
which they refuse to accept in the present. 

3. As little is theology warranted in stating that 
there cannot be a probation in the future; that of 
necessity the accident of death ends all hope; that 
divine redeeming love exhausts its resources and 
finishes its work on this sphere and in this brief 
epoch ; that God must base all his judgments of 
character on its carthly developments, and close the 
record of every life on which the final judgment is to 
be pronounced when the grave closes over the body. 
This is possible ; it is not probable ; it certainly is 
not demonstrable. No man has aright to put these 
limits on the Eternal Goodness; no man has a right 
to put this hard burden on Christian faith. It is not 
easy at best to reconcile the divine goodness with the 
terrible tragedy of sin and shame enacted about 
us every day. It is still more difficult to reconcile 
it with the dogma that this life affords to the pagan 
Chinaman and the city Arab his only chance of 


knowing and returning to the love of the Father. 
Faith may accept this as a possibility ; no man has a 
right to insist that it shall accept it as an ascertained 
fact ; still less to stigmatize as infidel or un-Christian 
his neighbor who entertains a larger hope. 

Unless, indeed, the Scripture, clearly and explicitly, 
not by remote implication, teaches that there is and 
can be no after death probation—and the Scripture 
does not. The limits of our space forbids us from taking 
up, text by text,the passages which our correspondents 
have cited. It must suffice to say generally that not 
one of them makes any explicit statement upon this 
subject. One or two of them indicate that the future 
judgment is based upon the deeds of this life, but 
they do not necessarily exclude the deeds of a life 
to come; more of them indicate that probation does 
at last come to an end, that trial is not eternal and 
that judgment is final; still more of them lay empha- 
sis on the fact that now alone is ours, that the future 
no man can count upon, and that procrastination is 
the more dangerous the more sacred the interests 
which are trifled with; but no one of them, by 
express terms or even by necessary implication, 
forbids the hope that a future life may show even 
more clearly than this has done the redeeming love 
of God. 

This is very different from the faith that all men 
will accept that love and become Gud’s children. 
This it seems to us is forbidden, both by explicit 
teaching and necessary implication. Some of the 
reasons for this conviction we shall state in another 
article. 


NOTES. 


This number of The Christian Union may reach our dis- 
tant readers a little late; but it bears to them the gratula- 
lations of a vacation corps of writers, compositors, presemen 
and office clerks; and our readers will not find it any the 
worse for coming with a vacation benediction upon it. Mr. 
Roe, whose phenomenal success in literature entitles and 
enables him to speak out of pereOnal experience, gives some 
very sensible advice to the host of aspiring writers ; ‘‘ H.H.” 
g ives a second word-picture, in her most admirable vein, of 
Estes Park; Mary Mayne cives an account of a Service of 
Song, which we advise all ministers who are preaching to 
empty churches Sabbath evenings to read aad ponder, for it 
suggests a simple way of Hiling up the pews; Miss McBryde 
continues her suggestive papers, written by one who knows 
whereof she writes, on sensible philanthropies for the poor ; 
Kirk Manahan furnishes a keen bit of satire on the] passion 
for the antiquated in andirons; Eben E. Rexford tells the 
young Young Folks a story, and Mr. A. C. Roe gives the older 
Young Folks a hint how to etudy animate nature; Aunt 
Patience gives her children's congregation a short sermon 
which the older folks can listen to and one which they can 
practice to advantage; Mr. Beecher i!Iustrates one of his 
favorite toplies, the religion of common life, by his sermon on 
the ‘‘ Gospel of Service ;" Mr. Abbott contributes incidentally 
a paper in the How to Succeed series, by bis interpretative 
paper on Christ's teaching concerning the conditions of suc- 
cess; and the Rev. R. vw. Green interpreta a Roman Catholic 
bishop's views of the Roman Catholic Church. In the special 
departments, antiquarians as well as artists will be interested 
in Mise Jayne's account of the Gilbert Stuart bust; collegians 
and their friends, male and female, may go under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Duffield to Wellesley College Commencement, 
and under that of other correspondents to Yale, Harvard, 
Avtherst, ete. The Home Gleanings, which it happens con- 
tained nothing very important this week, are omitted to 
make room for ‘‘ Missionary Notes” and “ British Notes,” 
both prepared by specialists for our columns. The thought- 
ful reader will find abundant food for thought in the page 
devoted to Correspondence ; and theological students are 
especially commended to read the letter entitled “‘ Wanted — 
a Minister. 


Those villages which are s!'pping to the rear in the race of 
progress would do well to send delegates to spend a few weeks 
in Homer, N. Y. This community believes that there are 
some things in life besides the making of money, and it shows 
its faith by generously supporting an academy which has had 
an influential history for more than sixty years. The people 
who grumble at school taxes would do well to study the 
local history and character of this delightful village; they 
would discover the best influences of an educational inatitn- 
tion in a)! directions. The people are unusually intelligent, 
hospitable and courteous. The distinctions between the dif- 
ferent churches largely disappear in social life and in prac- 
tical work. At*the closing exercises of the academy last 
week a very pleasant feature was the presence on the plat- 
form of the Roman Catholic clergyman, who made an after 
dinner speech full of good feeling at the alumni reunior 
Such results as these are the best evidence of the presence of 
elevating influences in a community. 


The ‘‘ Guardiau” is on the road to a new discovery in 
science ; it has found out that some lights are less religious 
than others. Trinity Church, in this city, has a beautiful 
reredos, as everybody knows, and to bring out the fine tracing 
and delicate sculpture of this work of art a calcium light is 
thrown down upon it from above. Whereupon the “ Guar- 
dian *’ is moved to apostrophize the good Hobart who sleeps 
under the ilumated altar! It will strike most people that 
the calcium is far less ritualistic than candies. The latter have 


the worst possible ecclesiastical associations, and are often 
used simply for effect, the light they give out being too 
feeble to be taken into account; on the other hand, the 
calcium light isthe genuine agent of iUlumination, and is 
used for the honest reason that it really lights. Moreover, it 
doesn't drip. 


The funds for the Longfellow memorial are coming in, 
but coming in slowly. The present is a bad time of the 
year to inaugurate a collecting effort. But we do not doubt 
that when the autumn comes the enterprise will have ac- 
quired suflicient momentum to carry it along to some meas- 
ure of asuccessful conclusion. Agents are to be appointed 
in all the large cities and towns throughout the land, and 
special pains will be taken to enlist the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the great army of summer boarders. Meanwhile 
Portiand is talking of a statue to Longfellow; and taking 
counsel, probably, from the Longfellow Memorial Associa- 
tion, a movement is on foot at Boston to buy and preserve 
the Webster place at Marshfield, as a memorial of its dis- 
tinguished owner. 


Brutal prize-fights continue to be the order of the day, and 
loug reports of them fill the columns of otherwise respectable 
newspapers. If this is really a civilized community, as it 
pretends to be, why is it that these disgusting and barbarous 
exhibitions of animal strength are continued ? and who are 
the people who are interested in the details? It would be 
curious to know how many people read these accounts. Is 
it worth while for newspapers to offend the sensibilities of 
nine-tenths of their readers for the sake of gratifying the 
curiosity of a very small minority of incipient pugilista ? 


The General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church have resolved after a full discussion that ‘‘the doc- 
trine of sinleas perfection is not authorized by the Scriptures, 
and is a dogma of dangerous tendencies.” A shrewd busi- 
ness man put the same conclusion more tersely in a bit of 
personal counsel to the writer years ago; and obeervation 
since has confirmed its practical wisdom: ‘* If you have occa- 
sion to have any business dealings with a man who is ‘ per- 
fectly sanctified’ look out for him sharply.” 


The University of Michigan at its present commencement 
bas bestowed on Mise Alice E. Freeman its highest degree, 
that of Doctor of Philosophy. In doing this graceful act 
they have not simp!y honored her, for as one of their earliest 
lady graduates her culture and success reflect their luster 
upon her Alma Mater. A full account of the commencement 
at Wellesley College, of which Miss Freeman is President, is 
given py a special correspondent in another column. 


The Hon. William E. Robinson, formerly of County 
Tyrone, lreland, and now of the long-suffering city of Brook- 
lya, complains because the House of Representatives gave 
him only seven minutes the other day in which to plead the 
cause of the suspects. He actually ‘‘ scorned the seven min- 
utes"! Mr. Robinson ought to remember that this is an age 
of condensation and intensity; thatin most places electricity 
has already taken the place of gas. eee 


Mr. Bergh’'s recent plea in behalf of the caged animals in 
Central Park calls attention again to the fact that New 
York ought to have a zodlogical garden worthy of her wealth. 
At present the collection of animals is a poor one—improp- 
erly housed and cared for. What we need is a permanent 
institution, in hands of intelligent and competent per- 
sons, where animal life can be studied with something like 
completeness. 


We are surry to hear of the prolonged and serious illness © 


of Col. T. W. Higginson, at his home near Boston. Mr. Hig- 
ginson is a literary gentleman of the type that we cannot 
well afford to lose. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. her 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The anawer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

Will you kindly inform me through your columns if the words 
*T adjure thee by the living God” spoken by the high priest to 
Jesus in 26th Matt., 63d and 64th verses, was the form among the 
Jews at that time of administering an oath, and whether the answer 
“Thou hast said” is considered by Biblical authorities to be an 


aflirmative anewer to the question pnt to him. In other words, is 
there apy warranty for thinking, from the question and answer, tbat 


Jesus knowing himself to be under oath said: ‘Jam the Son of 
God.” Your opinion upon these three points wil! very much oblige, 
N. Y. City. J.P. K. 


Yes. A comparison of the four ‘Gospel narratives shows 
pretty clearly, in the light of what is known respecting 
ancient judicial proceedings, that the enemies of Jesus failed 
te produce suffieient evidence that he had claimed to be 
the Son of God to enable even the packed and prejudiced 
court to pronounce against him; that then the high priest 
udministered the oath to Jesus himself and examined him as 
to bis claim ; that in doing this he violated a principle, as 
well established in Jewish as it is in English law, that no 
accused person can be call on to criminate himself; that 
Jesus protested against this violation of the law, but never- 
theless yielded ; and under the solemn sanction of an oath, 
and on trial for his life, declared himself to be the Son of 
God, the Messiah of the world, and the Judge of all man- 
kind. 


I would like to have you tell me what class of foods to eat to think 
and study on, and what to drink, when is the proper time to drink 
—<dnring meal time, before or after, or not at all—and other sugges- 
tions in genera! in regard to health, for I want to be astudent. And 
another thing that has been bothering me more than anything else is 
what I should be in life. I have thoucht that I ought to be a minis- 
ter, but the question arises, Am I called by the Holy Ghost, or am I 
deceived? Am laChristian or not? My soul is clouded with those 
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perplexing questions, and I wish you would lighten the heavy burden 
as to what constitutes a calling, and difference between being led by 
the Holy Ghost to be a Christian and being a minister. And how am 
I to know for a certainty that I ama Christian and am pardoned? 
And, finally, I want yon to tell me to what school a young man should 
go to get a good classical and theological edacation. I am limited 
in mea: #, but I have a wil! and God is my he'per. I have catalogues 
frem Evanston, Ann Arbor, Yale and Oberlin, but I can’t decide 
whic school would be best for me, for I want to go to some college 
where I can obtain a good classical and theological education, 
| A. G. H. 

For answer to your question as to food see The Christian 
Union for Jane 15, page 543. If you are uncertain as to your 
calling to be a minister, begin, in a humble way, Christian 
work in the Sundav-school, or the mission, or the prayer- 
meeting, and let the results of this work indicate to you your 
ab'lity. The evidence that one is a Christian is two-fold — 
external and internal. The internal evidence is a conscious 
purpose to consecrate your life to the service of God, trusting 
in him for forgiveness of all sin and help from him for the 
performance of all duty. The external evidence is improve- 
ment in practics! religion, in the divine life, in the fruite of 
the Spirit; see Paul's catalogue iu Galatians v., 22, 23. 


Can you find in the Bible where God blessed and sanctified the 
firet day of the week? If not, why do we keep as the Sabbath the 
first instead of the seventh day. These questions have been asked 
me a good many times and . cannot anewer them eatisfactorily to 
my own mind. J. E. C, 

There is no direct Biblical authority for nome of the 
Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week. If 
we are to suppose that God fixed on one particular day, and 
that the day appointed was of the essence of the command- 
ment, and that this commandment was addressed to the 
whole human race, then we ought to observe the seventh, 
not the first day of the week. Most Christians, however, 
are of the opinion that the spirit of the fourth commandment 
only requires the observance of one day in seven, as a day 
of rest and worship ; that it is immaterial which day is ob- 
served, that the early Christians were fully jastified in chang- 
ing the observance from the seventh day. in which Christ was 
lying in the tomb, to the first day, on which he arose from the 
dead, and that no special commandment or authority from 
God was required to make the change. : 


Is any one at liberty to make a collection of any author's works, 
on any subject, as acollection from different authors relating to a 
ceriatn subject, and put it into hook form? What is it necessary to 
do before having them printed? Please inform me, through your 
p*per, as I have seen late'y little books gotten up prettily. ander 
pleasing titles, and that tind a ready sale. Such a volume is “ Poetry 
for Home and School,” by two young women, and is in my posees- 
sion. | L. A, B. 

New Haven. 

The general rule or law on the sulject is that you cannot 
Guplicate an author's work, in whole or in part, without his 
permission. You cao make extracts from his works in & new 
took. You probably could not, for example, quote an entire 
poem from the copyrighted worke of any poet; but you could 
select single verses for the purpose of illustrating any theme. 
If you wish to do more than make such excerpts—if you wish 
to quote an entire verse or chapter—you should obtain per- 
mission from the author or bis publisher. 


Where can I find the eulogy on Alexander Hamilton in which 
occurs the following: ** He smote the rock of national resources and 
; A. D. P 
In the first volame of the ‘‘ Works of Daniel Webster,” 
page 199 A dinner was given March 10, 1851, as a token of 
respect from a number of distinguished gentlemen of New 
York. to Daniel Webster. It was served in the City Hotel, 
Chancellor Kent presiding. In Daniel Webster's speech on 
that occasion will be fund the following reference to Ham- 
ilton: **He was made Secretary of the Treasury ; and how 
he fulfilled the duties of euch a place, at such a time, the 
whole country perceived with delight, the whole world saw 
with admiration. He smote the rock of the national 
resources, and abundant streams of revenue burst forth. He 
touched the dead corpse of the Public Credit, and it eprang 
upon its feet. The fable of Mivervafrom tbe brain of Jove 
was hardly more sudden or more perfect than the financial 
system of the Uuited States, as it burst forth from the con- 
ception of Alexander Hamilton.” 


I was recently told that Buddha was superior to Christ as a 
teacher, for Buddha forbade wine, and Christ did not. Was Buddha 
really a ** pronibitionist” ? 8S. G. B. 

GRINNELE, Iowa. 

We know no authority for the statement that Buddha pro- 
hibits all use of wine. The five commandments of Buddhiem 
are not to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to 
lie, slander or swear, and not to be drunken. But if Buddha 
were a probibitionist, this would not go to show that he was 
superior to Christ. 3 


—Can yon give me the name of any work giving in fall the statis- 
tics of the Foreign Missionary work of ali denominations in the 
United States; from the very beginning? Oup SuBSCRIBER. 

EvrReKa, Ill. 

We do nat know of any work giving in fall such statistics. 
A general account, with late statistics, will be found in 
Abbott's ** Religious Dicionary,” article, ‘‘ Missions.” 


“J. G. L."—The Rev. F. G. McHenry, pastor of the Con- 
gregationalist Church at Bull City, Osborn Co., Kansas, 
writes us that he will be glad to give ‘‘J G. L.” any infor- 
mation in relation to that part of Kansas upon application to 
him ; he adds, ‘‘I have n> interest » iat to give reliable 
information to a stranger.” 


Do you consider enforced manual labor of great importance in the 
education of active boys ? A PuzzLep MoTHER. 

Some form of vigorons out-of-door exercise is very im- 
portant iy the education of both boys and girls, but it should 
be made attractive and recreative. Physical drudgery is not 
consistant with the highest and best brain education. 


ROSA RUBRA. 


By Samve. W. 


RED, red roees that I knew— 

Roees that in my garden grew— 
Beyond the fever and the fret 

I see, I breathe you, growing yet! 


The grase around was scant and dry ; 
The dusty locust sang near by ; 

The street, with all its various din, 
Intruded through a distance thin . 


But red, red roses that I knew, 

Ye were not poor, nor faint, nor few ; 
Ye made a glory in the spot 

Where other fragrance tarried not. 


So new, so true, so fresh were ye 
That I would turn me back to see, 
From other place and other time, 
Your beauty in your crimsen prime: 


And, often, as I pass along 

Your breath is in my fancied song; 
As, out of hard constraint and care, 
Ye bloom before me everywhere. 


And thus I sing of joy and light; 

Of arid nooks with roses bright ; 

Of strife and fret, and toil and pain, 
Wherein such glory glows again. 


I keep some faded leaves that still 
Exhale what makes my sense to thrill ; 
And even now, it is not all 

For such a rose to bloom and fall. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 
IN LITERATURE. 


By E. P. Rog. 


N eminent physician, who had long made a study 

of the brain, its functions and diseases, once said 
to me that the partition between genius and insanity 
was as thin as tissue-paper. Eadowment with g nius, 
therefore, is by no means an unmixed blessing, as not a 
few facts and experiences goto prove. I would not 
think, even for a moment, of writing a line of sugges- 
tion to this gifted class. If they have sufficient balance 
to preserve intact that thin tissue wa!l of safety, and 
sufficient common sense to work, their genius will rise 
on men’s vision as surely as the star that appears 
above the eastern horizon, and the world will have 
little more power in one case than in the other to pre- 
vent the rise of the luminary. One is inclined to have 
exceedingly little faith ia the literary genius, or indeed 
the genius of any description, that cannot secure the 
world’s attention. Genius is very rare, however, and 
our asylums are not filled by those who have broken 
the partition-wall. 

Young persons who imagine themselves endowed 
with genius, and those of us who by practical effort 
discovered long since that we had not the first trace of 
it, and were in no danger of lunacy from any such 
cause, form substantially the classes that give to the 
world the rank and file of literary aspirants. 

What are the conditions of literary success, there- 
fore, to those who possess good, possibly fine, natural 
abilities, but who are by no means intellectually head 
and shoulders above their fellows? Perhaps the ques- 
tion can best be answered by observing how success is 
achieved. The man or woman who thinks of taking 
up the pen cannot have failed to note that a multitude 
of journals, magazines, etc , are offered to the public, 
and that a vast proportion of their contents are ephem- 
eral. Have they observed that even paragraphs writ- 
ten for the day or week are in the form of good, and 
often choice, English? It is evident that if one would 
write an item relating to the weather he must be able 
to express himself with a fair degree of facility and 
correctness, and editors are daily growing more 
critical and exacting; I suppose, however, that every 
literary man receives letters from sanguine people 
requesting that their manuscripts be guided into 
channels that shall lead to immediate fame, and the 
fair beginning of fortune—letters which suggest only 
the need of a grammar school. Assuredly the first 
step toward literary success is the ability to write 
correctly, if not elegantly. ‘The power to do this is by 
no means as Common as many would suppose. Words, 
sentences, are the stones, the material which gives out- 
ward form to the article, editorial, or book. What 
should we say of a person who gave way to a vague 
yearning to erect something when he could not saw a 
board straight, or fit one stone upon another? The 
inability to write correctly sends innumerable manu- 
scripts to the waste basket. 

Granting the power of the aspirant to express him- 
self in a way that shall at least disarm savere criticism, 


what is the next condition of success? Experience 
would seem tu prove that he must have something to 
say which others wish to hear. The editor or the pub- 
lisher who arbitrarily printed only what he decreed 
the people ought to read would soon ruin himself by 
his folly and arrogance. The world of readers will 
always Le democratic. It will have its great leaders, 
but will not tolerate the pettiest autocrat. There was 
a time when the Church, the State, and, even more 
potently, the Fashion, gave currency to certain books 
and phases of literature; out the reader of to-day is 
singularly independent. He reads that which helps, 
instructs, and, above all, that which interests him. 
Watch nine persons out of ten as they open their 
favorite journal or magazine. They turn at once to 
favorite topics or to the writers who have already won 
their attention. Finally they begin to explore, to dip 
here and there into the papers of those who are more 
or less unknown to them. When, in the drawing- 
room, we are introduced to a man or woman who 
begins to prose, we are often compelled to listen polite- 
ly foratime. The reader is under no such restraint, 
and if his author is dull, even though it be in faultless 
English, he quickly passes on in search of someone 
whose words contain more vitality and suggestion. 
The literary aspirant must interest; then he may hope 
to amuse, to instruct, to help, or to accomplish what- 
ever may be his object. The number of people who 
will read anything from a sense of duty is exceedingly 
small, and is growing smaller every day. Why should 
not this be the case, when almost every subject has 
been treated in a way which makes it not only inter- 
esting but even fascinating? People will often read up 
cn various subjects from a sense of duty, but they are 
far too well informed to plod through a dull and ob. 
scure article, treatise, or book, when the knowledge 
coneerning the subject bas been imparted by other 
writers lucidly, vigorously, and interestingly. 

Some reader may protest at this point: So we are to 
succeed by pleasing the people; by pandering to their 
tastes, whatever these may be? No, I have not said 
that. You are to succeed by interesting your reader in 
your subject, whatever it may be. Your theme may 
be an intricate mathematical problem. The few who 
are interested in such subjects will soon discover 
whether you carry the reader firmly from one assured 
point to another, or confuse him by obscure, feeble 
sentences. The reader will discriminate in like man- 
ner down to the simplest topic. Your theme may be 
geodesy, Jerusalem, or ginger, and those who wish to 
know something about these topics will soon learn 
whether you have something to say, or whether, from 
lack of definite knowledge, clear thinking, and crisp 
words, you area literary bore. Illustrations of this 
truth are all about us. One person talks and we all 
listen, another broaches the same subject and we edge 
away. Twoclergymen of equal learning and cultiva- 
tion preach upon the same text. The words of one are 
winged and barbed; they take hold of the hearer, in- 
terest him, and therefore become strong restraints or 
powerful incentives. The words of the other seem in- 
fused with the subtle essence of the poppy. 

Ihave dwelt at length on this phase of the subject 
because it has seemed to me a vital one, and because 
more papers and books fajl from their lack of life and 
interest than from any other cause. Seeing the evil 
clearly we are better able to discern the remedy. That 
writer interests us who makes at once a well-defined 
impression on our minds, and whose style no more 
o>scures his thought than the limpid water of a brook 
the white pebbles in its channel. If he can give to his 
sentences the musical and natural flow of the brook, 
his success is assured. His power to present clear cut 
thought and accurate information in graceful form can 
be acquired just as truly asthe musician gains the 
ability to render a harmony not only in perfect time but 
with such sympathetic feeling that the listener is 
delighted, and perhaps deeply touched. In either case 
there must be some degree of talent for the art, but 
nothing can take the place of acquired skill resulting 
from patient, well-directed training. The literary as- 
pirant should therefore recognize clearly that he must 
be willing to pay the price of success, just as the musi- 
cian, the artist, the physician and the lawyer pay the 
price of their success. Unless he is peculiarly gifted, 
the literary aspirant makes almost as great a mistake 
in hoping that the public will greet his first crude 
ventures with applause as he would commit should he 
invite the same public to a musical performance before 
he had learned the first principles of the art of music. 
The trouble is that so many imagine themselves 
peculiarly gifted. Far be it from me to dispute the 
fact. They must submit, however, to the one univer- 


sal test—the verdict of the reader; and editors, pub- 
lishers, and critics are naturally expert in anticipating 
that verdict. If the writer can prove that they are 
wrong by winning the prize of success in spite of their 
frowns—and this has been done—let him do so by all 
means; but until he has obtained some recognition 
beyond a small circle of partial friends the feeling or 
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the assertion that he is a neglected genius is scarcely 
becoming. 

In acquiring the skill to address the public with 
some degree of vigor, clearness, grace and ease—uali- 
ties important in the order named—avoid all imitation. 
During these early June mornings the harmony of the 
birds is perfect ; but above all the rest, clear, exquisite 
and distinct, rise the notes of the wood. thrush. He 
has the true genius of song. What a wretched medley 
we should have were all the lesser birds trying to imi- 
tate him! The reader of to-day is quick to detect 
imitation, and he dislikes it. Let the sparrow twitter 
naturally, and he will always have some friendly 
listeners. No true success can be won by imitation. 

Sudden and temporary popularity should not be mis- 
taken for true success. Lucky hits can occur in the 
literary as truly as in the business world; but a good 
business man bases his fortune not on chance, but on 
conscientious, well-directed industry. It is one thing 
to write a book wnich may take the popular fancy 
of the day; it is quite another thing to produce 
a work to which thoughtful people will return again 
and again, and which will maintain its hold on the 
heart and head through many years. To trade upon 
success is as foolish as it is wrong. Having won the 
favor of the public by an honest, earnest effort, such 
painstaking, conscientious endeavor should accompany 
all further work. Suppose an article of merchandise 
to have won general acceptance by its excellence, what 
would be thought of the producer who began deliber- 
ately to palm off something inferior under the same 
brand? The writer may never be able to equal 
the work that first won him recognition; but he 
should ever have the consciousness that he has honest- 
ly tried to surpass it. The republic of letters is not 
ungrateful, but it is critical. It will ever ask, with 
Napolecn, not who you are, but ‘‘ What can you do ?” 
and it will quickly resent an apparent desire to make 
money out of it without furnishing the gwd pro quo. 
By such a course success is often permanently lost, or 
regained with great difficulty. The favor of the public 
places a writer under bonds to do his best. His book 
is often bought on trust, because his previous works 
have been well worth reading, and trust should not be 
disappointed. | 

The writer should form habits of close observation. 
Nature is the final teacher. What is it that gives to 
the works of Mr. John Burroughs their exquisite 
charm? Clearly the fact that he paints directly from 
nature, and that he has acquired the faculty of seeing 
in the woods and fields just what is there. The same 
principle applies to fiction. One writer presents men, 
women and children that never existed. They are 
moved around by the author's hand, and not by their 
spontaneous individuality. No matter how clearly 
this is dene the characters are images, and cannot 
awaken our sympathies. Study real life, and thus 
make your fiction seem real life. 

We should be receptive, and above all things avoid 
self-conceit and se:f-satisfaction. The severest critics 
are not enemies but friends, who often tell us whole- 
some truths which partial readers will not, or cannot, 
make known to us. At the same time we should re 
member the fable of the old man, his son, and the 
donkey. We can never please all the world, and 
therefore should steadfastly pursue the line of work 
for which our talents have fitted us ; seeking, however, 
by the aid of criticism to make that work better every 
year. 

The author should beware of repeating himself. 
While his genera! charscteristics must ever remain the 
same, a careful study of nature and human life cannot 
fail to give varied themes, and suggest unhackneyed 
treatment of them. A writercan soon exhaust him- 
self: he can never exhaust that which is outside of 
and beyond himself. 

In all works of the imagination sympathetic feeling is 
absolutely essential to the highest success. Our char- 
acters must become real to us, and their joys and sor- 
rows, hopes and fears, must move us deeply. If we 
elaborate them coolly, anatomize emotions, and de- 
scribe experiences with unquickened pulse, the reader 
will follow our mood exactly. Is not this cold-blood- 
edness on the part of the writer the reason why so 
many novels fail to take any hold of the popular heart? 
Strong sympathy on the part of the author infuses a 
subtle something into the page which makes the reader 
smile or frown, shed tears or exult, as the current of 
fictitious life which has become real life flows on 
through light and shadow to the climax, whatever it 
may be. Rest assured that a book is like a projec- 
tile from a gun: itcan go no farther than the impulsive 
force carries it. 

Finally, it seems to me that true success can result 
only from sume worthy purpose. This purpose may 
be to amuse; and the world has as much need of 
amusement, of recreation, as of sunshine, It may be 
the motive of the mechanic—to win an honest liveli- 
hood by the employment of brains instead of hands ; 
and if the Zola and Braddon school is shunned, who 


can condemn this motive ? It may be a desire to pro- 
duce a fine work of art; and true art is one of the chief 
of ennobling influences. The purpose may be to make 
the world wiser; or, higher still, to inspire hope, faith 
and charity. Such motives should be incentives to 
patient, conscientious effort; and when the practical 
and essential conditions of success are complied with, 
such effort seldom fails of its reward. It would seem, 
on the other hand, that there is little hope for him who 
simply desires to see his name in print, and to draw 
attention to his own personality. The world speedily 
recognizes the small caliber of such natures, and is 
quite indifferent to the noise they make. 

Not infrequently the impulse to write comes to those 
who never contemplated a literary life and have had 
no special training forit. This impulse may be the 
product of a morbid vanity or sentimentality; or it 
may be a true commission to add something to the 
world’s well-being. Honest and judicious friends 
ought to be able to do something toward the solvtion 
of this question. Be this as it may, should the fire 
so run as to break forth into written words, the source 
of the spark that kindled it will soon become apparent. 
The literary aspirant must go before the final tribunal 
—an intelligent reading public—and from its verdict 
there is no appeal. The writer may be in advance of 
his age, as Hawthorne was. If so, a later generation 
will do him justice. Let him honestly express the 
best there is in him, and abide the result; remember- 
ing that there are hundreds of other avenues of useful- 
ness still open to him. 


ESTES PARK. 
By H. H. 
Il. 


HE view from the front windows of the Estes 
Park Hotel is a picture to be painted. In the 
near foreground a small lake and a sloping meadow ; 
beyond these, low curving hills, making a succession 
of undulating lines of graduated color, emphasizing 
the farther line of the lake and the contour of the 
meadow slopes ; beyond these again, with intervals of 
distance suggesting vast valley tracts between, rise 
tiers upon tiers of mountains, culminating at last in the 
majestic Long’s Peak and the far-away snowy summits 
of the main range. Dark belts and lines of pine forests 
come in sight at various points, as if nature had de- 
ployed and marshaled them for effect, On this Sep- 
tember morning their vivid dark gieen was kindled by 
contrasting masses of old gold color thrown in by 
copses of aspen trees here and there. No maple grove 
in all New England can show such a burnished splen- 
dor of yellow as do these Colorado aspen copses after a 
frost. Their leaves are as tender and small, and quiver 
as lightly on their stalks, as the young leaves of the 
“lady birch” in June; the trees, slender, straight, 
growing compactly and of even height, present at top 
shimmering, fine stippled surfaces, which, after they 
take on their autumn yellow, glitter dazzlingly in the 
sun. Hillsides and hollows, thick-grown with these 
aspens, look in September like repovawe work in old 
gold. 

The Park is itself an aggregate of small parks; one 
may drive twenty or thirty miles in a radius of not 
more than ten or twelve, and find a never-ending suc- 
cession of beautiful hills and valleys, ridges and 
plateaus, all unlike each other, except that the outer 
horizons are always of the same grand ranges of snow- 
topped mountains. Even these, however, so change 
shapes and contours and places with every turn that 
one must know the place long and well before he can 
be sure of recognizing each of them at sight. 

Our first morning in Estes Park was a bewildering 
whirl of these valleys, ridges and peaks. Dashing 
along, up and down and over hills at the top speed 
of four thoroughbreds, is not the way to get possession 
of the features of a landscape, though it is the way to 
be intoxicated byits beauty. It is like tossing down a 
glass of Tokay at a single bumper. The splendid 
memory of the sensation remains, but the lingering 
analytic consciousness of the flavor is not realized. I 
recollect of that first four hours’ drive a panorama of 
pictures; of whether they looked east or west, or in 
what way one should go to see them again, I have no 
more memory than if they had been the flying phan- 
tasms of a vivid dream. 

The ‘“‘ Big Thompson” River, a shining little stream, 
amber in smooth meadows, and snowy with foam, 
over pebble tracts, and piled up boulders, I recollect ; 
and willow copses into which it swirled and hid; and 
sometimes a fine bluff of Douglas firs and spruces, 
beneath which it broadened out and lingered; wide 
meadows through which it loitered in circuits, and 
ran two miles to make one; great breezy plateaus, 
also, open on all sides to sun and air; and sparsely 
grown with big pine trees, spaced and grouped, as if 
already set out for the ornamentation of an estate: 
little nooks of green field, headed up into and between 
spurs of hills; coves and inlets, in the days when the 
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Park was an inland sea; coves and inlets still, so far 
as shape and suggestion of shelter go; no other phrase 
except their original sea names wil! suit them, even now 
that they are solid earth, thick grown with grass and 
blossom : winding roads disappearing on hill crests ; 
escaping down into ravines; making faint zig-zag 
lines of brown on bare stony slopes, far ahead as one 
could see; little brooks leaping out of a sudden, 
across roads, turning sharp corners, and disappearing 
in thickets of alders; or slipping down into meadows 
and trickling away under lush grasses, lengthening 
them out and smoothing them down like hair; rough 
lanes, with repeated gates, in barren and stony places, 
where there seemed no need of a barred gate to shut 
any living thing out—these are a few of the whirling 
pictures ; all set in grand outer circumferences of dis- 
tant snow-topped peaks, and nearer ridges, dark with 
solid forests of spruce and fir; and all blazoned and 
illuminated, like ancient missal pages, by the old gold 
of the aspens. In summer Estes Park is said to be a 
garden- bed of tlowers, and its show of color then to be 
gayer and more varied than any other Park in Colo- 
rado can boast. But in massing of colors, all that 
summer can do could never equal the splendor of the 
autumnal greens and yellows. Sometimes a whole 
mountain side is solid yellow against the blue sky ; 
sometimes it is firm dark green, with one clearly out- 
lined patch of yellow thrown in; sometimes in sparser 
growths the dark green and the yellow are sprinkled 
together; each as sharply defined as if the lines were 
etched ; and sometimes, most splendid of all a tall fir, 
standing inthe near foreground, is projected on adistant 
background of yellow; its bra) ching arms etched in 
serrated outline, dark green, almost black, on the gold 
ground. Another frequent effectis a glimpse of the far 
blue snow-topped range, seen through a V shaped 
opening of low near hills so densely covered with firs 
that they look black against the blue; a near bit of 
meadow with an amber-colored brook coming toward 
me. Through a laneof shining gold aspens was the fore- 
ground to one such instance of “ triangulation” that [ 
recollect. And another opened up and out beyond 
great phalanxes of willows, that both outlined and 
filed a snug valley, called by reason of them ‘‘ Willow 
Park.” The little stream running through this valley 
was latticed over and over in a network of quivering 
yellow lines, from the reflection of tall, slender willow 
wands bending over. This is a favorite haunt of 
beavers; their houses and dams block the stream’s 
way: and the ingenious little masons are often to be 
heard, and sometimes seen, at their work. Foxes also 
are here to be seen and heard; according tothe testi- 
mony of “Bob,” a faithful black man who has spent 
many solitary winters in the Park, guarding the iater- 
ests of his English master, a landholder there. ‘ Ef 
yer ‘ll git out on a moonshiny night yer can see 
all yer want ter; ten or twelve on em, all in a pack, a 
racin’ round after somethin’ to eat.” 

‘* What do they eat, Bob?” we asked. 

‘* Well, rabbits, when they kin git at’em. Foxes ig 
very fond o’ rabbits, yer know.” 

Bob bad never heard of the idyls of ‘‘ Brer Fox” and 
‘‘Brer Rabbit,” but he went on, unconsciously contrib- 
uting a paragraph to that immortal history. 

“Iv’s fun enough to see five or six on ’em straight 
arterarabbit. Ye see, the rabbits’ got sech lots o° 
holes they can’t generally get’em. I’ve larfed myself 
‘most to death seein’ ’em all come to a stop of a sud’n, 
when there ain’t nary rabbit to be seen all of a sud’n; 
they'll turn round, ’n’ run round ’n’ round for a spell, 


thinkin’ they must ha’ got by him without knowin’ it, 


In the morning yer can see their tracks on the snow, 
all in a straight line—straight’s a bee line; 'n’ ef they 
got the rabbit the place ’ll be all tramped down where 
they all rolled over ’n’ over ’n the snow t’ onc’t on top 
ofhim. ’T don’t take a pack on ’em long to clean up 
a rabbit.” 

Bob was an enthusiast in his appreciation of thy 
Park, and scorned the limited liking given it by peopis 
who thought it lovely only in the summer. 

“There ain’t much goin’ on here in the winter, ‘t's 
true,” he said loftily; ‘‘ nobody pretends there is; but 
take it in the winter, when the sun’s risin’ on these 
hills, an’ the trees is all covered with snow, you know, 
it’s nice; it’s all a kind o’ lightsilver color. It’s awful 
nice.” 

One of the most beautiful spots in the Park is curtly 
called and koown as ‘‘Sprague’s.” It was originally 
the little two-roomed log cabin of a farmer who 
planned only for the needs of a farmer, But as hunt- 
ers came more and more, seeking game in the Park, 
and, after the hotel was built, travelers came more and 
more, seeking pleasure or health, ‘‘ Sprague’s” gradu- 
ally grew into, first, a lodging, and, at last, a boarding 
house, until it had rooms enough for a score or more 
of people. Most of these rooms are in tiny cabins; a 
room is a cabin; seven of them in a line, looking like 
queer little granaries. Various other small buildings 
have clustered about the original cabin, till the little 
place has the expression of a sort of multiplied barny 
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cle growth on the river bark. There is a ‘‘spring- 
_ house” in which delicious cold water bubbles up per- 
petually, and where milk, and butter, and cream, and 
red raspberries were standing fragrant and cool on the 
day we looked in. There is a ‘‘ post-office,” which is 
also the kitchen of the establishment; a clean, sunny 
room, with three huge cross-beams overhead, on which 
were ranged piles of books. The dining-room has 
been ‘‘ pieced out” by a big bay-window to the south. 
This was filled with plants; in the first place, a win- 
dow-box, three feet wide, following the whole line of 
the window; it was like a broad garden-bed. In this 
were growing geraniums and ivies which wreathed 
and re-wreathed the windows. Besides, there were 
hanging-baskets, pots, pitchers, tubs, tin cans, earthen 
jars, all holding plants. Everything that could be 
pressed into the service of holding a growing plant 
had been set there to do flower-pot duty. The place 
was asunny bower of green, anl gave to the whole 
room an air of luxurious elegance. How much it has 
entered into the health and happiness of the people 
who have planned and ministered to it there is no 
reckoning ; and to the strangers making a temporary 
home 1n the cabin it is worth more than all that could 
be given them in the way of the superfiuous, dreary 
upholstery, carpet, looking-glass, and so forth, com- 
monly enumerated in hotels as the ‘‘comforts of a 
home.” | 

In front of ‘‘Sprague’s,” south, sloping down to a 
little river, lies a strip of rich meadow. Beyond the 
river, ranks and tiers of mountains, in a grand wall, 
with Long’s Peak looming up in thé center likea 
tower; to the west, still more tiers of ranges, one 
above another, higher and higher, with abysses and 
gorges, and pine-filled cafions at once separating and 
uniting them. Here, spanning the abysses and climb- 
ing the highest peaks, is already surveyed and laid out 
a railroad line. From the windows of cars moving 
along among these summits the little hamlet of the 
shining pine cabins of ‘‘Sprague’s” will be seen only 
as a few points of yellow color in the meadow. 

North of the house the road leads immediately up 
high ridges, almost as high as those which make the 
south wall of the little valley. It is only on reaching 
these summits that the full grandeur and beauty of the 
spot can be seen. We paused here, looking back. It 
was one of the pictures that inspire awe. 

“The fault [ve got to find with Colorado scenery is 
that it’s oppressive. Aftcra little while it makes you 
feel sat upon,” was the ejaculation which first broke on 
the silence in which six people had been gazing at this 
yiew. The expression is worth preserving not only for 
its originality as applied to natural ‘‘scenery,” but for 
its indication of the wide range and diversity of im- 
pressions sure to be produced by any one given place 
or scene on any half dozen people. I think no one who 
heard this ejaculation will ever forget it. 

On the north side of this ridge lies another valley, a 
quieter, more peaceful scene; no stream, only green 
hollows and clumps of bushes. Here stood one small 
log cabin ; the only sign of civilization in all the place 
was one meager fluttering haystack near a rickety shed, 
A broken window was stuffed with rags; the door 
hung unevev on the hinges, and, swinging askew, left 
a crack at the bottom through which a hand might be 
thrust; the roof had sagged down in the middle; not 
a plant, not a green blade; not a sign of life except 
one faint turead of smoke curling up from the dilapi- 
tated chimney; so faint asd narrow a line that it 
looked more like a distress signal than like a token of 
warmth and cheer. | 

We exclaimed at the dismal, poverty-stricken look 
of the spot; it seemed out of all harmony and keeping 
with the abounding, free beauty of the region. 

‘“* Well, they are just the worst-off family in all the 
Park,” replied our driver; ‘‘they always have to be 
helped every winter. People give them beef sometimes, 
and clothes, too. They’ve got some little stock, but 
they baven’t got any management. There isn’t any 
need of any man’s going hungry anywhere in this 
Park. If he’s got anything at all to him; he can make 
a living here. But they hain’t, and never will; Iexpect 
there’s many ’n many a time when they don’t see a 
mouthful of meat from one week’s end to another. 
And yet there wouldn’t one of the girls do a stroke of 
work for any money could be offered them. They’d 
rather sit at home ia rags and starve than lower their 
pride by going out. Last summer, when they were 
short of hands at the hotel, Mr. Stetson sent over here 
and offered the oldest girl two dollars a day to come 
and wash dishes for six weeks, and she was madder ’n 
fire. She sent word she ‘‘ wasn’t any too fond of 
washing dishes to home, an’ she guessed she shouldn’t 
go into any hotel to do it!” 

** Are they Americans ?” I asked. - 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, mistaking the drift of my 
question. ‘There ain’t any Irish in here. They’re 


from the States.” 
“I thought they must be Americans,” I replied. 
** No other people in the world would be so foolish.” 


‘*That’s so, expect,” said he. You’d think any 
girl living that way would jump at the chance of earn- 
ing near a hundred dollars, if it wasn’t for anything 
but just to spend it on clothes. I don’t suppose she’s 
ever seen half that money at once in all her life, or 
ever will.” 

This incident was a sharp comment—and such in- 
stances are continually occurring in the new Western 
States—on the silly, false pride which seems to be a 
national trait in Americans ; crops out in all classes of 
society, from the highest to the lowest. 

Another cluster of log cabins, known as ‘ Fergu- 
son’s,” is perched on the south slope of a narrow ridge 
from which there is a fine off-look to north and north- 
west, over green meadows and valleys and hili-fuls of 
pines. Strangers who love hills and off-looks better 
than river meadows and near peaks choose to summer 
at ‘‘Ferguson’s” rather than at Sprague’s. The way 
to see the Park best would be to divide one’s time be- 
tween the four points at which public houses are kept. 
They are as unlike as if they were days’ journeys in- 
stead of a few hours apart. 

Beyond Ferguson’s, to the south, lies a small lake 
whose water is so impregnated with alkali that no 
creature except a sort of dog-fish can live in it. 
The dark, barren shores around it slope down to 
the edge with a slow descent, as if reluctant. 
Weird black and yellow rocks, in broken columnar 
shapes, like ruins, stand out here and there on the 
eastern side. There is a baleful expression to the 
whole place; a ‘‘ Dead Sea” look, suggestive of some 
unknown—and never to he known—history of crime 
and retribution. The wilderness keeps the wilderness’s 
secrets well. 


THE SERVICE OF SONG. 
By Mary Mayne. 


HE sun is just setting at the close of a hot June 

Sunday, as we enter the Jersey City Tabernacle. 

The first glimpse within the doors gives the impression 

of cheerfulness, coolness, rest. The low-turned gas 

glimmers unobtrusively in the ceiling above, and the 
high, wide open windows let in freely the outer air. 

It is but an instant before an attentive usher, seeing 
that we are strangers, courteously asks if we would 
not like a seat in front. To each, on entering the pew, 
is given a little book, ‘‘Gospel Hymns Combined,” 
across the cover of which is printed in red letters; 
**Tabernacle, Jersey City. Not to be removed from tke 
church.” 

Another glance around reveals the details of interior 
arrangements: A platform—not pulpit—with sofa, two 
chairs, and on one side a small round table laden 
with fragrant red and white roses; the organ behind 
the platform with key-board towards one side, where 
the half-curtained corner and music rests show a 
some what novel location for the choir. In every pew 
are a couple of palm-leaf fans, and also little cards on 
which is printed the following : 


TABERNACLE. 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Jersey City. 


Those who have recently come among 
us, or Others who have lately changed their 
residence, are requested—that the Pastor 
may know where to find his people—to write 
their name and residence below and to drop 
this card into the plate. 


Name, 
Residence, a 


The house is fast filling up; and when the pastor 
enters, the choir, numbering twenty-five or thirty, are 
in their places, and a large mixed congregation has 
gathered—the gray-haired, the middle-aged, young men 
and women, and not a few children. 

The organ strikes the notes of Jacobi’s ‘‘ Jubilate,” 
which the choir renders in a spirited and effective 
style. 

‘“*The 235th hymn,” are the pastor’s first words. ‘‘All 
sing.” 


“ The Gospel bells are ringing 
Over land from sea to sea; 
Bleased news of free salvation 
Do they offer you and me.” 

None of the hymns sung during the evening are 
read. The music seems contagious and involuntary ; 
every one throughout the church, apparently, is sing- 
ing. 
** Number 27,” is the pastor’s brief direction. Then 
follows the reading, in clear, distinct tones, of half a 
dozen verses from Proverbs xxii., beginning, ‘‘A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches.” 

** Number 154.” ‘‘ Number 156.” The congregation 
sing these two hymns standing, and then a short, sim- 
ple, earnest prayer is offered by the pastor, after which 
Hymn 311 is sung with fine expression by the choir : 

** Are you coming home, ye wanderers, 
Whom Jesus died to win ; 


All footaore, lame and weary, 
Your garments etained with sin?” | 

Evidently the pastor not only understands the value 
and power of music himself, but is greatly helped in 
sustaining this service of song by the cordial and sym- 
pathetic codperation of the ehoir, as well as by the 
skill of chorister and organist. 

The exercises are broken by the giving of notices, 
among which one mentions that the pastor on next 
Wednesday evening will call on families living in cer- 
tain specified streets, and by the collecting of the 
** usual offering "—whether for the poor or for church 
expenses is not stated. 

After the plates are passed a beautiful solo is sung by 
the soprano—‘“ The green hills far away "—to a melody 
by Gounod, then ‘‘ Number 247,” by the congregation. 

In the sermon which follows—text, ‘‘ Train up achild 
in the way he should go”—the pastor, in simple, impres- 
sive language, enlivened by many illustrations, shows 
the importance of forming right habits in early life, 
and pictures the happiness that eventually results from 
pursuing Christian modes of living. He speaks with- 
out notes, with his heart evidently full of the desire to 
impress on the minds of his readers a few plain truths. 
His clear, incisive voice can be easily heard in every 
part of the house, and the attentive aspect of the peo- 
ple gives abundant testimony of their interest. 

After the sermon a short prayer, and a hymn by the 
congregation standing, and the service, which has been 
exactly one hour and a quarter in length, closes with 
the benediction,—before which an invitation is given 
to any who wish to stop to the “‘ after-meeting.” 

While the congregation are dispersing, the choir sing 
a familiar hymn, the pastor takes a seat below the 
platform, some one opens the little melodeon in front, 
and presently only about fifty persons remain in the 
church. These apparently are members of the church, 
or thos> who feel special interest in religion. 

This ‘‘ after-meeting,” which is only fifteen minutes 
long, and consists mainly of very brief prayers, reveals 
the earnest purpose on the part of pastor and people 
of seeking God's blessing on the services of the even- 
ing; and also gives an opportunity for any to bear tes- 
timony of their personal desire to live for Christ. Such 
a meeting must exert great influence. 

In a brief conversation with the pastor, the Rev. 
Addison P. Foster, we learn that he has ministered to 
the church about five years, and that the ‘‘ Service of 
Song” was commenced in the Tabernacle more than 
three years ago. No extraordinary measures have 
been used to draw people to it; but a strong desire to 
teach those who did not ordinarily attend church led 
to the adoption of plans formed on the general idea of 
adapting the Sabbath morning service specially to 
Christians, the Sunday-school to children, of course, 
and the evening meeting to everybody—especially to 
those who cared little for formal church worship. 

The happy result of establishing an attractive service, 
in which music is a leading feature—music of a wor- 
shipful, yet popular character, congregational singing 
being encouraged, and the choir sympathetic and help- 
ful in carrying out the pastor’s ideas—has been a 
general increase in attendance from about 300 to 800, 
or more; although a specially hot evening, of course, 
lessens the number. Mr. Foster’s success is manifestly 
due to no sensational or peculiar methods, but, with 
the blessing of God, to his quiet, but earnest efforts, 
and to the hearty coéperation of his church and people, 
especially the choir, most of whom are active Chistians. 

The general characteristics of the service may be 
summed up as, simplicity, brevity, vivacity, heartiness, 
spirituality. This ‘‘service of sorg” has drawn into a 
worship-meeting a large number who have never 
been in the habit of attending church; and not a few 
have by this instrumentality become professing 
Christians. 

This simple sketch, from a visitor's standpoint, may 
be sugrestive and helpful to ministers elsewhere. 
Already two other Sunday evening services, somewhat 
similar, have been recently opened in Jersey City ; and 
in other places meetings of a like character are exert- 
ing a wholesome religious influence. 


FOR SALE. 
By M. M. MoBrypkg. 


HAT and how musta Loan and Relief Society 

sell, that it may help the poor more than an 
ordinary store? Having stated that a store sells goods 
for ita own profit and a Loan and Relief Socicty 
for the profit of the buyers, we must proceed to 
illustrate this subject from our own experience. 

We established a grocery store in connection with 
our ‘Dorcas Society” and ‘‘ Women’s Meeting,” it 
thus being open one morning and one afternoon of 
each week, and a year’s experience has so proved its 
usefulness that we are encouraged to urge it upon the 
attention of all workers among the poor. We buy 
from wholesale dealers, who have kindly interested 
themselves in this work, groceries at the lowest, price, 
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and retail them, in the smallest quantities desired, at 
as nearly the same prices as possible; thus we sell a 
quarter ofa pound of sugar or an ounce of tea at 
wholesale price, and it is full weight and unadulterated. 
We sell flour, oatmeal, hominy, rice, beans, tea, coffee, 
sugar, soap, starch, and a few other dry groceries, to 
people whose purchases average about thirty-five 
cents; beginning at five cents and rarely exceeding a 
dollar ata time. Our customers know that what we 
have ischeaper and betterthan they can get elsewhere, 
and that we never give anything away; therefore we 
have no beggars. This department is self-sustaining, 
the only running expenses being for paper bags. 
Great care must be taken in weigbing, an allowance 
being made for waste and loss of weight in some 
articles, and for the impossibility of weighing out, for 
instance, fifty pounds of sugar into fifty packages of 
one’ pound each; therefore a small margin must be 
allowed for profit and loss. A very accurate scale which 
will weigh seven pounds, some air-tight boxes and 
some tin scoops are all the appliances needed. Beside 
groceries, we sell any article which we think would 
be useful and which we have opportunity to pur- 
chase cheap. All the old carpet we can get is 
eagerly bought from us, at five cents per yard, 
for mats and bedside carpets, and is much more 
prized than if it were given out and out. People 
always think more of what has cost them something 
than of what is given in charity. Towels, sheets, 
dress material], etc., are readily sold; buyers having 
selected what they want, it is put aside for them till 
they have paid for it in such weekly installments as 
they are able to afford, and then delivered; not before. 
We do not extend the advantages of this department to 
the general public, but only to those who attend our 
meetings, in connection with which the sales are held. 

We do not present ours as the best plan of carrying on 
such work but as a suggestion of how it can be done, 
and we hope that we and many others may constantly 
improve on it. Experience in all work is the best 
teacher. 


Phe Home. 


A REMONSTRANCE FROM THE AND- 
IRONS. 
By Kirk Mananan. 


Ca DERING the reputation that brass has 
always sustained for asserting itself, we are en- 
titled to great credit for having held our peace for so 
long atime. The falsehoods that have been raked up 
from the past and told about us would make Auanias 
and Sapphira blush for shame. Hold in any longer we 
cannot, and with The Christian Union to back us, we 
rise to vindicate our honor, regardless of consequences. 

We never belonged to Governor Bradford; General 
Washington never dined with the family where we 
lived; we were not in the chamber where La Fayette 
slept in Salem; Daniel Webster never had usin bis 
library at Marshfield; Hannah Dustin never saw us; 
neither were we owned by John Hancock. Only last 
week Mrs. Vanear told her visitors—Mrs. Oldgold ana 
her daughter—much to their amusement, that we were 
brought over in the ‘* Mayflower” in 1492. 

Why, bless your sou!! we are only about eighty years 
old, and we first saw the light of day in a small town 
in New Hampshire. Parson Wilkins carried us home 
in his ‘‘shay” the day after he was married, and set us 
up in the fireplace in the east room; and we remained 
there until Mrs. Wilkins died, twenty-five years after- 
ward. Dear, good soul that she was, too. The neigh- 
bors all said that it was a mysterious dispensation of 
Providence to remove her from the minister and those 
growing children; but we knew that there was no 
mysterivus dispensation of Providence about it at all: 
it was just hard work and saleratus biscuits and fried 
pork that killed the poor woman. 

After the death of his wife, Parson Wilkins went to 
live with his sister in Newburyport, and we were ban- 
ished to the garret. For fifty years we lived in obscur- 
ity. Two years ago we were brought out of the gross 
darkness of the attic into the marvelous light of an 
auction-room in Boston, where Mrs. Vanear found us 
last winter. 

Our trouble began with our advent into the city. It 
is evident from the atmosphere and surroundings of 
our quiet home in the country that we would feel 
homesick in an ‘‘over-strained and over-educated city” 
like Boston. For us, who knew all about effectual 
calling, the doctrine of election, and who fully appre- 
ciated the benefits flowing from justification by faith, 
adoption and sanctification, to be thrustin among a set 
of steeple-tupped and-irons who had been brought up to 
believe that being born in Boston entirely obviated the 
necessity of ever being born again—it was too much, 
we were about to say, for human nature to endure. 

Then the stories of our great antiquity were trumped 
up. We were offered for sale one day as having be- 


longed to Benjamin Franklin, and the next we were 
advertised as part of the household effects of General 
Stark. A sweet-faced old lady was upon the point of 
buying us, simply because she wanted a pair of and- 
irons, when the auctioneer informed her in his blandest 
tone that we had probably once belonged to General 
Washington. He had entirely mistaken his customer. 
She lived in Beacon Street and had always lived there; 
her grandfather was buried in the Old Granary Burial 
Ground; she was aconstant reader of the ‘‘ Boston 
Transcript,” and a regular subscriber to the “‘ Atlantic 
Monthiy,” and she could be deceived by no such tale 
as that. 

It remained for Mrs. Vanear to be gulled into believ- 
ing that we came over in the Mayflower, although she 
has a very confused idea of when it came over and why 
itcame. She carried us home from Boston in triumph 
and placed usin the room she is pleased to designate 
as the library; all there is in the room to entitle it to 
that distinctive name, however, is a copy of Tupper’s 
**Proverbial Philosophy” lying upon the center-table. 

Excuse us,Mr. Editor and kind readers of the Union. 
We intended to give you merely an idea of the treat- 
ment we have received, but we have become so fired up 
with indignation as we have been telling the story of 
our wrongs that there is danger of taking advantage of 
your patience and courtesy in listening to our tirade. 

With your permission we may speak in public again. 
Now that we have begun, 

“ The leaves of memory seem to make 

A mournful rustling in the dark,” 
and there are several little episodes of the minister and 
lis life in his family and parish that might be interest. 
ing to you—but here comes Mrs. Vanear; as usual, she 
is trying to make a fire with one stick of wood, but 
that was never accomplished by either a fool or a 
philosopher. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[Tae editor of thia department will be glad to receive questiona, sug- 
geations and experiences for this column.) 

It is well to caution your readers about making experi- 
ments in tne way of testing the various receipte which 
appear in some of the papers. They seem often to be selected 
with the least possible knowledge about them. If one knows 
one who has tried a receipt, and found it good, it is well to 
go ahead; but we are free to confess to an inclination ‘to try 
things; and we have so often found them good for nothing 
that our inclination is greatly weakened for making any 
more experiments. Occasionally we run acrosa some- 
thing that is genuine in the kitchen and garden experiences, 
but in nine times out of ten the thing recommended is & pure 
humbng. The advice to train the tomato by tying it up toa 
etake six feet high—not allowing more than two or three 
shoote to grow up, by the way—is one of the things to be gen- 
erally found out by those whocultivate this vegetable. I have 
grown it so for years. It has always given me choice fruit, 
aud more of itthan when grown on the ground, because 
there is none of it spoiled by rotting ; and the sun shines in 
upon the roots of the plant all the time; besides, the 
plant can be cultivated with the hoe all summer long, which 
is impossible with the old lazy way of letting it spread iteelf 
all about. The ** Boston Market" Is good enough for any- 
body. I have found very few people whe know the value 
of the *‘Keutucky Wonder” Bean, for astring bean and a pole 
bean. I never found its equal for productiveness—the long 
pods growing from the bottom of the pole to the top. It 
seems to us to be an carly bean, too; and no better snap- 
bean can be found to eat. The knowledge of it came to us 
through Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., ard having been at 
pains to speak of it to friends, who have uviformly found it 
all that was claimed for it, we hope for a wider cultivation 
of it. Those wio will try it may be sure of finding them- 
selves well rewarded for doing so. 

What I read the other day, that ‘the secret of raising 
winter squashes was to plant them late enough "—though 
late is ambiguous—has been confirmed by mv experience. 
Even northern New England must not plant before the first 
of June; the tenth, perhaps, is early enough. The ‘‘Butman’ 
squas is first-rate—very flue grained, delicate in flavor, and 
keeps well. I think the quality of this squash is more even 
than the famous Hubbard. The color is pale yellow inside 
and the shell is a pale green, mottled with white. It is fit 
for th. king's table R. D. B 


On what principle do you condemn the ir sulation of lig) taing- 
rods from tve building’ If they are simply nailed against the 
building, would not a bolt be as apt to enter the wet surface of 
the wall as to follow the rod and enter the earth’ Some infor- 
mation on this point will be very useful to 

May 1, 1882. A Frve YEaRs' SUBSCRIBER. 

The object of a lightning-rod is not to receive and convey 
the bolt to the ground; it is to prevent any bolt from falling 
in the neighborhood of the protected building. No bolt can 
form in any locality unless a bolt of the opposite kind of 
electricity forms in the immediate vicinity. These two then 
tend to rush together, and it is the rushing together of the 
two which constitutes the stroke of lightning. Electricity 
passes off from any sharp point noiseleesly and harmlessly. 
This can be demonstrated at any time by holding the point of 
a knife blade to the electrical machine and drawing the elec- 
tricity off fromit. If a lightning-rod is nailed to the house 
so that the house is properly covered with points sufficiently 
near to each other, these points draw the electricity from 
the air or the clouds in a continuous, noiseless and barmlese 
stream, and thus prevent the possibility of explosion or dan- 
ger. If, om the other hand, they are insulated from the 


house, if a bolt descends the rod is ordinarily powerless to 
carry off so great an accumulation of electricity, ard the in- 
sulators are themselves impaired, if not destroyed, because 
they are almost invariably wet with the rain and the water 
serves a5 & measurable conductor. 


In your paper of May 4, article, ** How the Grayles Improved Their 
Parlors,” page 419, it speaks of a window “* converted into stained glass 
by covering the panes with sheeta of tine oiled paper which had pright- 
colored Japanese figures stamped upon it.” It says, “the sheets are 
inexpensive, can be cleaned, and were easily fastened to the glass by 
coloriess gum. I would like to know through your question drawer 
where the sheets of paper can be procured, the expense of them and 
what i« the gum called; This will greatly oblige a devoted reader of 
The Christian Union. Mra. 3. 

Perhaps the author of the article referred to will give 
further particulars respecting the stamped paper. The dia- 
phanic tiles prepared and secld by Van Campen & Uo. are 
self-adhesive, and from 40 centa to 31 50 per dozen. accord- 
ing to size. By the hundred they are still cheaper. The 
same: firm also sell very reasonably plain tiats and colors in 
sheets, which can be cut into any required size and shape, and 
decorated by amateurs either with transparent oil-colors or 
with Iudia ink. 

E. F. H.—The ebonizing fluid costs twenty-five cents a 
bottle, and has been obtained at F.W. Devoe & Co's, cor Ful- 
ton and William Streets, New York. 

Will ** An Old Subseriber” (issue of May 11) send her ad- 
dress to Alice French Mills, M. D., Fairview Institate, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Our Young Folks. 


TWO LOST CHILDREN. 


By Esen E. Rexrorn. 

H dear! them young ones! | wish they'd jest 

keep out o’ this kitchen till | get the pies out of 
the way!” exclaimed Nancy, as she heard Dot and 
Dixie clattering down the ball, and knew they were 
coming to visit her, with a view to coaxing raisins, 
and a lump of sugar, and bits of cinnamon, from her. 
‘*They do pester me so, an’ I’m in sich a hurry!” 

The door opened and Dot’s roguish face peeped in. 
Over her shoulder, as he stood on tip-toe, Dixie’s keen 
little eyes looked longingly at the sugar-bow! on the 
kitchen table, and his stubby little nose seemed to 
smel all kinds of nice things that go into mince pies. 

‘* How do, Miss Nancy,” said Dot, very demurely, 
making a courtesy to the presiding genius of the 
kitchen, who didn’t seem to look particularly pleased 
at the visitation. ‘*We tum « tallin’, me an’ D,xie.” 
and without waiting for an invitation te do so the 
‘* callers” walked in and sid'ed up to the table where 
Nancy was at work. ‘Is ‘our fo’.ses well?” and Dot 
heaved a long and wistful sigh as she caught sight of 
some citron in one of the bowls. 

Dot’s artifice was so transparent that Nancy had to 
laugh, and then the ‘‘callers” knew that they had won 
the day. If Nancy laughed they feit safe in making 
their wants known. 

‘*What is it ye want?” asked Nancy. ‘“ Raisins, or 
sugar?” 

**T’ant sum o’ zat,” answered Dot, pointing to the 
citron bowl. 

‘*]’ant bof,” answered Dixie, with sparkling eyes. 
‘*Dimme soogar an’ laysins too.” 

‘*Oh, what a pig!” laughed Nancy, as she dealt out 
the goodies. ‘There! take ’em an’ go off with ye! 
I'm in a desprit hurry, an’ you'll be teasin’ thelife out 
o’ me ef ye stay here. Go play yer housckeepin’, or 
suthin’,” and she hustled them into the hall and shut 
the kitchen door. 

‘*Les’ do up "tairs an’ teep house,” suggested Dot, 
“*T'll dit bwkfus, an’ we'll eat up dis citwun.” 

Dixie agreed to the proposition. But by the time 
they had reached the garret the citron had disappeared 
down Dot’s throat. 

‘*Didn’t las’ long’s I sought ‘twould,” she told her- 
self, when she discovered that there wasn’t another bit 
of it left in her pocket. 

‘IT don’t bD’leeve we'd bes’ dit bwkfus,” she said. 
‘We'll do a-trablin.” 

‘**Es, we'll do a-trablin,” assented Dixie, as he swal- 
lowed his last raisin. ‘* Where's ze tars?” 

** Zis’ll be tars,” said Dot, as she discovered an old 
chest standing back under the eaves. ‘On lif’ ze 
tover, wis me.” 

Dixie helped her lift the lid, and they tipped it back 
against the wall. The chest was full of old garments 
of all kinds. 

“Omy!” cried Dot, in delight, ‘‘ Dest look here, 
Dixie. be dramma, an’ ‘ou be drampa. one 
o’ dramma’s old buntits, an’ drampa’s spetkles.” 

Dot pulled the contents of the chest out on the gar- 
et floor, and bezan to fix up for their proposed jour- 
ney. She arrayed Dixie in one of grandpa’s coats, the 
sleeves of which hung nearly to his feet, and the tails, 
—oh! you ought to have seen them! They dragged 
behind Dixie like the train of a court-lady. Then she 
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tied on the “*spetkles” and added an old hat, which 
was so large that it acted very much like the ‘‘extin- 
guisher” on a lamp until she stuffed the crown full of 
paper. Then it came down just to Dixie’s ears, and 
gave him a very dignified look as it tipped back over 
' “snetkles” which looked very much like an owl’s 
eyes, in the dim lhght of the garret. 

‘“Zere! ’ou's fits dood,” said Dot, surveying him 
with much satisfaction. ‘‘ Now I'll dress up.” 

She found an old cloak, long enough to drag half its 
lengin ind her, and tied it about her neck. Then 
she pnt ‘‘buntit” that had belonged to 
‘‘dramma,”—one of the funny, old-fashioned ones 
that reached out beyond a person’s face, and resembled 
the scoops grocers use in tea and sugar, only it hadn't 
any handle to it, and was ever so much largerthan any 
ecoop ought to be. When she had it on Dixie had to 
]»ok two or three times before he could see her face, 
it was so far back from the light. . 

“ Now, ‘ou dest dit right on to ze tars,” said ‘‘dram- 
ya,” as she spread an old parasol she had found; it 
was all ribs and handle, but answered her wants as 
well as if it had been a spick and span new one. 

Accordingly ‘‘drampa” got on board the ‘‘ tar” in 
quite a lively fashion, considering the length of his 
coat-tails, which would insist on tangling themselves 
about his legs, and the annoyance caused by his hat’s 
tumbling over his ‘‘spetkles.” His hands were of 
little use, being somewhere in the middle of his coat- 
tleeves. He finally announced that he was aboard, 
and then ‘‘dramma” clambered in beside him. Her 
cloak tripped her up in the ‘“‘tar” before she got 
seated and she fell over ‘‘ drampa,” sticking the end 
«f her parasol through his hat, and one of the ribs 
into his ear, thus causing considerable disturbance 
among the ‘‘travelers.” But matters were_satisfac- 
torily adjusted at last, and the ‘‘ tars” moved off. 


‘* Where’s Dot?” asked her mother, looking into the 
kitchen, by and by. 

‘*‘Dunno,” answered Nancy. ‘‘ Hain’t seen neither 
o’ the children since they came here when I was a- 
makin’ the pies. I gev ’em some sugar an’ raisins, an’ 
told ’em they’d better go off gom’ers an’ play, an’ that’s 
the last I've heerd on’em. Aijin’t they in the wood- 
shed ?” 

No. Mrs. Taylor had just dooked there. 

**Mebbe they’ve gone to the barn, then,” suggested 
Nancy. 

**T'll go and see,” said their mother. 
came back. They weren't there. 

** Down sullers, like ’nough,” said Nancy. 

Mrs. Taylor took a look in the cellar. 

‘*They aren’t there,” she said; ‘‘I don’t see where 
they can have gone to.” 

‘* Hev you looked in the bed-rooms ?” asked Nancy. 

**Yes; I’ve been all through the house,” answered 
Mrs. Taylor. ‘‘ 1 wishI could find them, for I want 
to try on Dot’s new dress. I can’t do anything more 
to it till I fit the arm-holes.” 

**Run away, like’s not,” said Nancy. ‘‘Shouldn’t 
be s’prised if ye found ’em over to Deakin Sparks’s.” 

**T'll run over and see,” said Mrs. Taylor, throwing 
a shaw! over her head. 

But they had not been at the Deacon’s that day. 

‘*Where can they have disappeared to?” said Mis. 
Taylor, beginning to be alarmed. ‘‘They can’t be 
anywhere about the house, for I've looked in all the 
rooms, and they couldn’t keep still, any way, so we'd 
have heard them if they were there.” 

When she opened the door,she saw Nancy beckon- 
ing to her over the stair-railing. 

‘I’ve found ’em,” said Nancy in a shrill whisper. 
‘*Do jest come up here, Mrs. Taylor, an’ see what a 
comical sight they be.” 

Mrs. Taylor followed Nancy up the garret stairs. 

‘*] never thought of looking here,” she said, but 
Nancy said *‘’Sh!” and motioned her to keep still, as 
she opened the garret door. 

Such a comical sight, indeed! There were Dot and 
Dixie in the old chest fast asleep. Dixie’s hat had 
slipped over bis right ear, and his ‘‘spetkles” had got 
askew, so that one eye was on his cheek. Dot's face 
was out of sight in the depths of the old bonnet, 
which pointed toward the rafters, and looked like a 
curious kind of a mortar§ that might fire her head off 
if it took a notion to do so. She had retained her grip 
on the parasol, and it stood as straight as a liberty- 
pole, with its ribs sticking out in all directions. 

‘Aint it comical?” said Nancy, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘Jest see Dixie’s glasses, aud that old umber- 
ill. I declare, I hain’t laughed so in along time as I 
did when I found ’em.” 

At that Dixie woke up and began to rub his eyes as 
well as he could for his corner-wise ‘‘ spetkles.” 

**Dess I’on't play tars any more,” he said. ‘‘ Dot! 
Dot! woke up. It must be time for bre’m-milk.” 
‘* Bre’m- ” was Dot and Dixie’s favorite dish for 
dinner. 

Dot crawled out of her shell pretty soon, and de- 


By and by she 


clared, as soon as she was wide awake, that she’d had 
an ‘‘offle dood time.” 

**8o I, too, but I’s si’ble hungry,” said Dixie. 
had got over that, half an hour later. 


He 


THE FIRST PAPER-MAKERS. 


By tHe Rev. Atrrep C. Ros. 


i the annual ‘‘ house cleaning” of my writing desk 
I turn up all sorts of funny things. Some go to 
the waste-paper basket, and over some I sit and think. 
This is a bit of the flag-staff of Fort Darling, and these 
two pieces of wooc scored rudely with the axe are 
from the veritable apple tree (at Appomattox) under 
which Grant and Lee first met; I can vouch for them, 
for I saw the luckless thing go down, trunk, branches, 
and roots, too, as faras ‘‘ the boys” could cleverly get 
atthem. Here is some paper picked up near Peters- 
ville from the wreck of the Confederate trains when 
Sheridan’s rough riders struck them on the retreat 
from Richmond. I read: ‘‘ Head Quarters of the Army 
of Virginia, Richmond,—-186—— ;” and I sit and 
think over those stirring times. 

But with the war relic is an old letter dated close to 
the beginning of the century, and a sheet of modern 
hot-pressed, vellum-finished note, and a piece of a 
hornet’s nest. What do they mean? Ah! I was com- 
paring different styles of paper then; and laid these 
away together as specimens—the ancient, the new, 
the mud-staine: battle relic, and the sample of the old, 
old style of manufacture, which for its purposes is 
perhaps the best of them all. 

I well remember the time, as I sit and think, when I 
first studied the old style paper, and the builders who 
use it, and erect their houses in barns, and under 
fences, and too often, alas! for boys, in the branches of 
fruit trees. I was an invalid about the middle of my 
teens, and, left much to myself, loved to wander about 
the place, and would watch the ants come and go for 
hours ; or lying on the hay of the newly filled barn 
would study the habits of the wasps. The early spring 
found me at my lowest condition ; and I used then to sit 
about the kitchen door that faced the south and enjoy 
the sun. Mrs. Hathorne was a notable housekeeper 
two generations ago, and had personally superin- 
tended the arrangements of the kitchen. That part of 
the house longest escaped modern improvements after 
it came into father’s hands, and regretfully do I re- 
member the wide fireplace with its crane, and the 
oven, with its dome dotted over with clam-shells, that 
projected beneath the porch without. Lilacs and tall 
flowering currants shaded the porch in front, and 
honeysuckles ran up the end. The roof was open to 
the rafters. High up where it leaned against the 
house the wasps had squatted down, and at the plate 
under the eaves the wrens had taken possession. 

As spring came on the old porch became a scene of 
busy life. Much summer work went on there. The 
air was full of the murmur of bees and the glancing 
motions of insects. Humming-birds rifled the honey- 
suckles and quarreled with the wrens; and these last 
lorded over the rest, even to the human occupants be- 
low. The busy, peppery little things had built there, 
parents or children, for years, and were privileged 
characters. Many a time have I laughed to see them 
insist on a change in the clothes-line, and noted their 
air of triumph as the housekeeper, dear Miss Williams, 
humored their fancy. So the world high and low went 
op, and the boy observed. 

I was sitting one day under the golden currant with 
my chair tilted against the fence, along whose top ran 
a coping six inches wide. A loud hum, partly anger, 
partly inquiry, called my attention from my book. A 
great white-and-black-faced hornet was reconnoitering 
me and my position. I knew they were not to be 
feared if you gave them no apparent attention. After 
careful consideration she concluded I was a non- 
combatant and turned to the coping overhead. Back 
and forth she crawled about the board and flew to 
and fro around it; and finally, to my great satisfaction, 
concluded to preémpt the place. I laid my book down 
softly, turned softly towards her, and settled myseii in 
my chair. She took a warning turn ortwo about my 
head and then went back to work. 

First she cleared a little spotdown to the solid wood, 
pulling or cutting off the loose fibers till the place was 
clean and white. This took perhaps half an hour. 
Then from the fallen fibers she selected the outer 
weathered oves which she softened with a drop of 
clear, glutinous fluid, working them with her jaws till 
they were like browu paper pulp. This she spread 
over the floor of ber future house, working it with her 
mandibles into the pores of the wood. Another selec- 
tion below, which was used in the same way, seemed 
to exhaust the available material there. She then flew 
to the upper side of the coping but found nothing to 
suit. It had been sawed somewhat across the grain; 


the fibers ran into the wood, and their weathered por- 
tions were evidently too short. 
An upright board, casing one of the posts of the 


porch, was more to her liking. She came back with 
two or three fibers an inch long which she worked 
over as before, softening and felting them together. 
On her return she quickly routed some wasps that 
were there for the same purpose. It was a piece of 
bass, or white wood, an excellent material for their 
purpose, as human paper-makers have but recently 
found out. Before night she had stripped the board; 
and the nest was clearly marked out like an inyerted 
saucer an inch and a half across fastened against the 
coping; and as the sun went down the tired insect 
settled herself within it to well-earned rest. 

After breakfast next morning I went back to my 
seat. The hornet evidently believed in early rising, 
and had been some time at work. Much to my sur- 
prise she had begun a second shell concentric with the 
first, and joined to it by occasional cross partitions. 
To-day she made full time, and at night the work was 
closed in. She labored with wonderful skill and 
rapidity, evidently studying what was best to do, and 
where a refractory or unusually good fiber could be 
used to best advantage, and made no mistakes nor 
touched things twice. 

The following day the hornet was much at home, 
and was less particular in the selection of material. 
Watching a chance to look within, I found she was 
laying the foundations of her comb of the glutinous 
fluid already mentioned, thickened merely with paper 
pulp to a sort of dark cement. A stalk of this was 
fastened to the board above, and as it grew spread out 
into a disk from which the comb was suspended. 
There were already four or five cells, each with an egg 
fastened to the inverted bottom. 

For two or three days thereafter she waited the 
hatching of her eggs; and I noted her habits, and the 
insect life about me. It suggested nothing of Eden. 
Bees fought with each other, and wasps hunted the 
spiders which spread their nets forthe flies; but the 
hornet was master and tyrant of all. The humble- and 
carpenter-bees were too near her own size, and made 
too good a fightto be much molested. Wasps were too 
lean and waspish to be eaten, and were merely robbed 
if they were carrying anything good. But house.flies 
were a dainty morsel; and many an industrious bee, 
going home heavy loaded to the hive, did I sce her dash 
to the ground, sever the soft abdomen, tear out the 
honey bag, and carry the ill-gotten booty to her nest. 

Only once was my friend daunted. A great drayon- 
fly, that tiger among insects, came on the scene. 
Everything else scattered; and the hornet, that had 
come confidently forward, paused, and was evidently 
having some sober second thoughts. Once between 
those powerful jaws, she was gone. But if the dragon- 
fly missed her first dash, and the hornet had any 
chance with her sting, the case of the other was 
equally desperate. Pirates that they were, they 


‘muttally declined the conflict, and sought weaker 


prey. 

So things went on for a few days. The eggs hatched 
and I could see the young grubs in their cells. The 
hornet chased all insects away : and everything except 
myself gave the nest a wide berth. 

One morning, however, I found my fiery friend work- 
ing eagerly, almost desperately, adding a funnel or 
pipe to the entrance of her nest. It could not be to 
prevent my looking in. I respected her sting; and 
never did it save in her absence, nor told her when she 
came back. Presently I saw a large ichneumon.fly 
peering around, and understood her trouble. She feared 
for her young. The alert, wasp-like thing recon- 
noitered carefully, and, finding the hornet away, was 
about entering when the owner came vengefully upon 
her. But the fly was too quick, and was gonein a 
flash. The hornet then seemed to shorten her excur- 
sions, and use such materia! as was athand. An old 
mat atthe kitchen door was a perfect treasure; and 


| she pulled choice fibers, and worked eaverly and faat. 


By noon the pipe wus about three inches long, and 
the insect seemed satisfied. She kept at home more 
than usual; and I soon saw the wit of her device. 
Neither I nor the flies could see within. Soon one 
came, and, examining cverything carefully, concluded 
to venture. TI could have told the fool the hornet was 
at home; but concluded to be quiet, and see what 
would happen. Slowly and cautiously the fly ventured 
up the tube til] she reached the nest: and then the mis- 
tress wasupon her. There was a short fierce struggle ; 
and the insects grappled together, rojled out of the 
funnel, and fell tothe ground. Ithink the fly was 
dead before she reached it. J saw several others about 
the nest afterwards, but few ventured in. Most lost 
heart as they saw the risk; and one or two more 
atoned for their rashness with their lives. One, how- 
ever, paid a visit in the mistress’s absence; and I 
fear the hornet mourned the loss of several of her 
babies. 

A day or two after the first brocd exme out, and 
relieved their mother of futare Jabor. The tube was 
of no further use, as there were always some on guard 
at home. I found the hornets knew, as well as their 


| 
| 
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human imitators, that old paper could be worked over. 
A new space was cleared away around the nest; and 
the material of the tube, well worked into cement, 
formed the foundation of a much largershell. Young 
America even among hornets aspired to large things, 
and as the new covering went forward the little shell 
their mother made was pulled out and worked in. 

All might have gone prosperously forward, but suc- 
cess brought pride, and that ruin. I do not know 
whether the queen-mother, now that her troubles were 
over, forgot her friend; or whether the children would 
not listen. At any rate, I was told my company was not 
agreeable; and, when slow to take the hint, a few 
stings made their meaning plain. They then objected 
to the horses being hitched outside the fence; and at 
last, to any passing to and fro from the porch, or work 
going on at the kitchen door; and father told our man 
William to abate the nuisance. 

Waiting till bed-time, when the community were 
asleep, he spread a piece of stout paper with paste, 
anil clapped it over the entrance. He then slipped a 
case knife between the board and nest, and tossed the 
whole into the kitchen fire. There was a quick bright 
flash, a few maimed things struggling a moment and 
shriveling among the coals, and all was over. It was 
just retribution; but I was sorry to see my old friend 
perish so. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


W* were talking about people, at the table the 

other night, my niecesand 1. Itis nota very 
good plan, you may think, to discuss the character of 
our friends and neighbors, but in this case 1 think it 
was; for in our talk we found that we knew very up. 
selfish happy people, and it made us think of very 
lov ly traits of character which every one may have. 
Summer and vacation bring out what people really are. 
Under the eye of the teacher or the employer the 
pupil or the clerk may be very industrious, but when 
the restraint is over there is very commonly a falling 
off in conscientious use of time. Now, you see, I think 
we must use play-time just as much for God as work- 
time. You know by this time, I am sure, that I do 
not believe Sunday is the only Lord’s day in the week. 
Every day, every hour, every moment, is his. Just now 
the sun is dropping below the horizon, I see it on my 
right from a western window. Ono my left 1 see the 
moon quite high up above the hills; the air is clear; 
the birds are singing their good-night songs. Nothing 
could be more lovely than this evening hour. A group 
of girls are gathered on the veranda below me; their 
voices rising now in song, now in merry laughter. They 
are indulging in perfect freedom from care and work. 
Everything about them is full of peace and beauty. 
Are they under any less obligation to be honest, truth- 
ful, unselfish, pure, because they are resting? If one 
had taken the easiest hammock, or was vain of grace- 
ful form, or was envious of her more gifted com- 
panion, would not she be doing wrongas truly as if she 
were neglecting a piece of work? The heart that is 
filled with desire to banish unhappioess from every 
buman soul will show itself at a picnic, in the hay- 
field, on the croquet ground, in the rowboat, in the 
cherry tree—every where. 

So this is what I have been have been thinking of 
since our tea-table ta'k: if you can’t learn both Latin 
and truthfulness, learn truthfulness; if you can’t learn 
both gentleness and geometry, learn gentleness; if 
you can’t learn both unselfishness and history, take 
unselfishness, I think you can learn all these together, 
but if there is any doubt about it, choose truthfulness, 
gentleness, and unselfishness, and—nephews, a con- 
fidential word ion your ears, please—gentlemen were 
the topic of our tea-table talk—not very strange, as we 
were all ladies—and among all our friends the one who 
loomed above all the others in our estimation was not 
the best-dressed young man, nor the best dancer, nor 
the smartest, but a pure, unselfish, honest, industrious, 
happy young man. And my girls are not prim, staid, 
strict young folks, by any means. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla, May 26, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little fellow six years old, bot am much interested in your 
replies to your nephewe and nieces, and thought I would write to tell 
you where I live. My home ie in Florida, on the St. John’s River. 
I have been here one year and like the climate very much, becaure I 
can play out of doors every day in the year, except when it rains, 
with my little brother and sister, who are both very cunning, I think. 

In the right hand corner of our yard we have two large Spanish 
bayonet plants, and in the left hand corner a banana tree. Our 
orarge trees are full of green oranges about the size of a peach. 
They grow very fast. We have lemon trees, and pomegranate and 
Japan plum trees. What would some of your little readers say if | 
(pid them that I had an alligator forapet? We used to pall him 
around the yard by his tail, and he did not seem to mind it a bit. 
When I wanted to make him bark I used to rub his throat with my 
hand, and we got so that we were no more afraid of him than we 
would be of a kitten. Well, one morning we went to look for him, 


and found that he had crawled out of his box; and we have never 
seen him since. Papa says he undoubtedly made his way to the 
water. Some day he may grow to be a big fellow and may pay us @ 


visit; but, as we don’t keep pigs, he won’t get much to eat, I am 
afraid. The grasehoppers here are immense. They sre a curiosity, 
and, if I can, I wart to send you one. They are caught and chioro- 
formed, and then dried and wires put through their legs, #o that they 
look quite natural. Their wings are beant:fully colored. 

Should you like to hear from your new nephew again let me know, 
and I will try and be more interesting next time. 

Affectionately yours, C. W. 

Ab! this sort of description is just what I want, only 
more of it. I should prize the grasshopper very much. 
A friend offered to give me two alligators that came 
from your neighborhood ; perhaps they were cousins 
of yours—of your alligator, I mean—but as I find it 
quite a sufficient claim on my purse to get meat for my 
human pets, I thought I'd best not adopt alligators un- 
til meat grows cheaper. Are they never dangerous? 
I think I should prefer the orange tree, the banana 
tree or the bayonet plarts to the alligator. Perhaps, 
however, I might like him better on further acquaint- 
ance, 


SomERVILLe, J., June 22. 
Editor of column, Hints and Queationa, 
Dean Mapa: Would you please tell me how to makea boy's 
telephone with a string conductor, 
So it may be in angles, andto make something for a suppert for 
the angies. 
Please tell me in next week's paper, and oblige A Boy. 


What boy who has tried a string telephone will help 
the editor of the Hints column to an answer? Ina 
hurry, too, please; for this question is marked “in 
haste.” 


See what a journey this letter touk to find me : 
Cawnrorg, India, May 9, 1552. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am sure you will be surprised to receive a letter from a girl in 
India. I have for some time wished to write to you, and aa Miss 
Easton, our superintendent, said a few days ago she would like one 
of us to write, I thought | would do so without telling her and thus 
give ber a surprise. 

Iam in the Engiieh girls’ school at Cawnpore, wh'ch is under the 
charge of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of Americ*. 
The ladies may therefore be interested in seeing a letter from one of 
the girls they are helping to educate. Our school fe pleasantly #tu- 
ated on the banke of the Ganges River It i a epacious building 
and has a large compound containing about twenty-five acres of 
land. Ase the church is about three miles awav we have to ride there. 
We go in what we cal! the boat carriage, this being a large boat on 
wheels, which looks very queer to people who see it for the first 
time, but is to us a familiar object. 

On account of the weather being #o hot, we have morning-echool, 
that is, recitations commence at 6 a. and continge till 10:20 a. m. 
The girls here are prepared for the Calcutta Entrance Examination. 
Last year only one girl passed, but this year there are three of us 
studying for it. 

During the evening we have study, and sometimes after study 
Mise Easton reads to us or plays with ua quiet games euch as ** My 
Ship is In,” ** Character and Object,” etc., till it is time for us to re- 
tire. On moonlight nivht# we are sometimes taker out to a garden 
near by called the Model Farm. where we spend the evening very 
pleasantly, amosing oureelves in various ways. Thongh we girls in 
India have not al) the advantayes your nephews and nieces of Amer- 
ica have, yet we are very thankful for the ble*singe which are ours, 
ard happy that onr condition in life is eo much better than that of 
the poor native people. 

I will send only a short letter thie treme. If you will let me write 
again | will try to give you a fuller description of our echool. 

Hoping you will let me be one of your nieces also, I am, 


Yours, affectionately, C. 


Now immediately I wish to spend a part of my sum- 
mer in Cawnpore; I want to know more about the 
boat-carriage and what your daily life is, E'lie. How 
do you spend the hottest part of the day? What are 
your meal hours, and what do you have for breakfast, 
dinner and supper? How grateful you must feel that 
your life is redeemed from the destruction of ignorance 
which belongs to th: poor natives. Our girls here 
have the same cause for gratitude, but the blessings 
about them are so common and free that we do not 
think of them as we ought. I shall hope to hear from 
you again, and perhaps I may hear also from other of 
your school friends. 


MINNEAPOLIs, Minn. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 have been interested in the letters you publish from children, and 
a good dea! more interested in the accounts of helping the Children's 
Aid Society send homeless children away from the city to places 
where they can find homes. 

There is plenty of room for children in the West, and this is an 
opportunity for everybody to do something who wants to help them. 

Now it seems to me you might give your nephews and nieces a 
chance to take bold right here and see how many little ones they can 
help to a new home. 

Suppose we organize a ‘*‘ Christian Union Children’s Aid Fund,” 
and you be treasurer and turn the money over to the Children’s Aid 
Society as it comes in. Start it with the inclored ten dollars and let 
every one who can—little or big—eend you one dollar or more to add 
to it and you acknowledge the receipt in your department. 

Kepeat, if vou please, how much it costs to send each boy or girl 
out, and give us more information about the society and its workings. 

There are very few of your readers or letter writers who cannot get 
a dollar to send you for this fund, for, while people hold on to money 
pretty tightly, there is generally a chord in their composition that 
responds to an appeal for homeless children, and eepecially when the 
money goes to charity like the Children’s Aid Society. 

Here's my ten dollars. Next? 

Instead of putting our money into the large Christian 
Union Fund we've had a little private money box of 
ourown. The Children’s Aid Society finds us the 
children to send West, and we pay fifteen dollars 
for each child. Ten have already gone. Through a 
mistake the records were carried away and I have not 
yet received a list of the names. We shall have them 


to print soon. Now we have nearly another one bun- 
dred and fifty dollars and te 1 more will go before long. 
It is too blessed a benefaction to stop, as long as there 
are happy children with generous hands to give up 
their small savings, and older, richer friends who enjoy 
teaching children a wise charity by showing them how 
to practice it. I hope no one will tire of this theme, for 
I shall come back to it very often. The money can be 
sent in the form of a check or draft, a money-order or 
in postage stamps. Bank bills, silver, andeven postage 
stamps, are in danger from thieves for even ‘‘Uncle 
Sam” is deceived by bad men, and they sometimes get 
into the postal service. 


Hien Fats, Ulster Co., N. Y., April 11, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

[ would like very much to be one of your nieces. Last October I 
commenced going to school, but had to stav home in the winter while 
it was eocold. This mornirg I started again, aod am studying in 
the Second Reader. I like to go ‘to sehoo!, 

I have a big wax dol! that | cal! Lillie. and a dolls carriage that I 
take her out riding in. My Uncle Wi!) hae a cat by the name of 
Peggy. She had a little kittie last summer ju-t like herse:f—' ortoise- 
shell—and now since Topey, the kittie, has grown qnite big, Peygy 
is very naughty to her, elepe her with her paws, and will not let her 
have any milk; she makes her keep away from the sancer. 

I thank you for the pretty cards yon sent me, and send you an 
Easter card in return. Iam sorry that I cou'd not send it before. 
Will you please have thie letter printed in The Christian Union? I 
hope that the next time I send you a letter I will be able to write it 
myself. Your loving niece, JENNIE S. 


You must be now about eight years old; aren’t you? 
I am not quite sure; I get a little confused among all 
my young folks, and Carl says sometimes when I speak 
to bim I say the names of most of his brothers and 
cousins before I get to his. So I may have given some 
other little girl’s age to you. I'm sorry Prggy is 
naughty. Fora part of my vacation I should like to 
see High Falls. Is there really a high fall there? 


Affectionately, Aunt PaTigNog. 


PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 


A mineral. 

A fish. 

A parrow strip of wood nailed to something. 

To forsake. 

To penetrate. T21x. 


DIAMOND, 


A vowel. 

A nickname of a celebrated’ man. 
Reality. 

A neceasity in every town, 

A fullnes« or overtiowing. 


An English name for a sweet eubsiance, 
A bitrer herb. 
A cold substance. 
A vowel. E. RK, 
rt. 
Teh rrvem krboo, eth rrnftaag slof wer, 
Het drib« hwhei gine dra cla! 
Hhtg ru lal teh delvon mmeurs roush— 
Rou Fraeth adem lal. J. P. 
WHAT IS MY NAME? 
My #ma!! bands are ever busy, 
I am never known to shirk, 
Night or dav I am not idle, 
Aud I sing as fast as work. 
Though the day be dark and rainy 
There's no frown upon my face. 
If you want a faithful servant, 
I'm the one to fill the place. J.D. P. 


DIAMOND. 


1. Aletter. 2 Avehbicle. 3. Sing. 4. A traveling company. 5. 
Wandered. 6. Youth. 7. A letter. J. B.D. 


DROP -LETTER PUZZLE. 
B-e-t-e- t-e-e - m-n-i-h -o | -o -e-d 
-h- n-v-r 0-i-s-l- h-t- 
* T-i- i- m- o-n, -y -a-i-e -a-d.’” 
Eva LYN». 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 38 letters. 
My 22, 10, 15924, 20, 34, is to happen 
My 16, 4, 31, 6, 7,25 is a covering for roofs. 
Ny 29, 1, 36, 14 is used in driving. 
My 27, 17, 9, 13 is aclimbing pliant. 
My 35, 30, 18, 28, 37 i« part of a wagon. 
My 19, 5, 12, 26, 35 is pertaining to ships. 
My 33, 2, 5, 52 is the course in a race. 
My 23, 3, 21 waa the goddess of mischief. 
My 11 is an article. 
My whole ia one of Poor Richard's sayings. 

Cc. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 15. 


Enigma.—Old Testament. Ax Understandine Heart. Solomon's 
Temple. Hiram, Kiug of Tyre. Fest of the Dedication. Wheat. 
** Fear God and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty 
of man.” 

Anagrams.—Antidote. OCantharides. Relation. Mattress, 


Diamonds. 
Cc B 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


During the past year the changes at Wellesley College have 
directed a great deal of public sympathy and interest to the 
affairs of the college. Mr. Durant’s much-lamented death, 
taken in connection with the illness and subsequent resigna- 
tion of Miss Howard, appeared likely to paralyze the insti- 
tution. But the strong faith which founded it and the 
prayers which have constantly attended its way have been 
fully justified. During the latter part of Miss Howard's 
administration both she and the Trustees leaned very much 
upon the executive skill of Miss Alice E. Freeman, who was 
at that time the Professor of History. She has at last reluc- 
tantly yielded to the earnest solicitations of the Board of 
‘Trustees and accepted the Presideucy of the College, and her 
admirable administration has already proved the wisdom of 
their choice. The Commencement exercises of Tuesday, 
June 27, were the first under her administration, and at this 
date the fourth regular class emerged from the institution. 
The day was clear and cool—one of Charles Kingsley's 
‘*days of God” in which sky and tree and lake and spirit are 
all in perfect accord with the heart of the Maker of the 
world. The custom at Wellesley is to give invitations to 
attend the Commencement, only 80 many as can be accom- 
modated being invited. The guests are the guests of the 
college and of the class ; all minor details are under the su- 
pervision of professors and students; and at evering come 
the collation and reception, and the boating on the Mere. 

The buildings and grounds were popuolus with bright faces 
on Tuesday. The baccalaureate had been preached in the 
chapel on Sunday by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge; 
on Monday there was music, in which Prof. Carl Baermann, 

Mr. W. J. Wind and Mr. Arthur Whiting assisted the ladies ; 
and on Tuesday Dr. Howard Crosby was the orator of the 
commencement exercises. These began at 2:30, and were 
opened by the reading of a psalm from Mr. Durant’s much 
prized relic, the Latia Vulgate Bible, owned and annotated 
by that fiaescholarly reformer, Philip Melancthon. This read- 
ing was by the Rev. Samuel W. Duffield and in the original lan- 
guage, and then,after prayer by Bishop Foster,of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and appropriate music, Dr. Crosby rose 
to give his oration. Dr. Crosby is nothing if not radical, and 
he was radicaily radical on this occasion. He set forth the 
idea of woman's right to the best culture—to all those things 
that make ber more noble and more womanly and cause her 
to be the pioneer and missionary in regenerating the 
world. He denounced indolence and lack of system as 
faithfully as though he were Bernard of Clairvaux come back 
to life, and it would have moved Chrysostom or Calvin to 
applause to have heard the warning he uitered against the 
a'''rucuts and deceits of modern society. It was a page 
from Tennyson's ‘* Princess’’ in actual life, and that which 
some of us smiled at when we first read of it is here at 
Wellesley a fixed fac!— | 

** For woman is not lesser man, 

But diverse.” — 


And then came back also that other half-formed picture of 
the poet : 
* Pretty were the sight 

]f our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 

With prudes for proctore, dowagers for deane, 

And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.” 
Only, the practiced guze of your reporter could distinguish 
uo proctorial prudes, and no dowagers (except among the 
Trustees) and absolutely found no golden hair among the 
twenty-eight graduates! Yet it was a pretty sight—a notably 
pretty cight—when the new president took her place, simply 
aod quietly, in action as in dress, and prepared to hand 
their diplomas to the graduating class. She was seated at the 
edge of the platiorm, slightly above that upon which the 
graduates stood. The few words which she spoke were in a 
tone low without indistinctneas, and authoritative without 
the least departure from sweetness. There were two caudi- 
dates for the degree of M. A. which was given after exami- 
nation and thesis: Mieses L- J. McCoy, of Lowell, and A. 8. 
Montague, of Cambridge. There were also two for the 
degree of B. 8.: Miss Kitchell, of Boonton, N. J., and Miss 
Painter, of West Haven, Conn.; and three graduates from 
the college of music. The other twenty-six took the regular 
degree of B. A. 


The graduation exercises at Amherst College were unusually 
brilliant this year. They were ushered in on Sunday, June 
25, by the baccalaureate sermon of Professor Seelye and 
by an address in the evening by Dr. Duryea of Boston. 
Monday afternoon was coneumed in the competitive speaking 
for the Hyde prize, given for the beet oration as regards both 
composition and delivery. The prize was awarded to Mr. F. 
A. Bancroft, of Galesburgh, l/l. In the evening the best five 
speakers of the Freshman and Sophomore classes respectively 
competed for the Kellogg prizes. Mr. C. M. Austin was the 
successful freshman, Mr. F. J. Goodwiu the sophomore. 
Tuesday was devoted to class-day, and a more beautiful day 
could not have been desired. The exercises passed off very 
pleasantly. The Junior gymuastic drill took place at 8:30, 
followed directly by a sacred concert under the management 
of Professor Zuchtman of Springfield. The plauting of the 
ivy occured directly after this, Mr. L. H. Thayer being ivy- 
orator, Mr. F. 8. Mason ivy-poet. In the afternoon, Mr. 
J. W. Bixler delivered the class oration and Mr. H. G. Blake 
read the poem. The audience then adjourned to a neighbor 
ing grove, where they heard the grove orator, Mr. A. 8. 
Rolfe, and the grove poet, Mr. Whiting. In the evening the 
class-concert proved agreat success. The programme of 
Wednesday, Commencement Day, was as follows: 9 a.m., 
meeting of Alumni; 9: 30, meeting of Phi Beta Kappa; 10, 
Commencement exercises, consisting of the following ora- 
tions, and the distribution of diplomas: ‘‘ Bernard and Abe- 
lard,” by Mr. T. C. Partridge; *‘ Ancient and Modern As- 
tronomy,” by Mr T. N. Wier; **Development of Wit and 
Humor,” by Mr. by. C. Smith; ‘‘ Darwin and Darwinism,” 


by Mr. W. 8. Ufford; ‘‘ Classical Culture,” by Mr. H. G. 
Blake, and *‘ Voltaire and the French Revolution,” by Mr. 
G. H. Washburne. The hundred dollar prize for the best 
appearance on the college stage was awarded to Mr. R. C. 
Smith, son of Dr. John Cotton Smith. After these exercises 
the Alumni dinner was given in the gymnasium. Dr. hos- 
well D. Hitchcock was elected President, and President 
Seelye reported the receipt of $270,000 of donations during 
the past year. The College is reported to be in a notably 
prosperous condition ; the so-called ‘‘ Amherst plan,” which 
simply consists of applying the principle of self-govern- 
ment to college government, works well, and no one among 
either students or faculty wou'd willingly go back now to the 
old school-boy method of discipline. 


The Hari ard Commencemcnt exercises took place June 23. 
The Governor and staff, in accordance with time-hovored 
custom, were escorted from the State House tothe college by 
the National Lancers. Soon after 10 o'clock the Seniors, 
in fall dress, headed by the Cadet Baud and accompanied by 
Governor Long and invited guests, marched to Sander’s 
Theater, where the exercises occurred. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 177 graduates ; Bachelor 
of Sciences (cum laude),1; Master of Mechanic Arts, 1 ; 
Bachelor of Agriculture, 1; Doctor of Dental Medicine, 3 ; 
Doctor of Medicine, 88 ; Bachelor of Laws, 25 (cum laude) 10 ; 
Bachelor of Theology, 5,; Master of Arts, 7, and Doctor of 
Science, 1. 

A stated meeting of the Board of Overseers was held at 
Memorial Hall, the Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar presiding, at 
which William Augustus Rogers, A. M., was re-appointed 
assistant professor of astronomy for five years. The follow- 
ing were elected and referred to the several committees: 
Charles Parker Lyman, professor of veterinary medicine ; 
David Gordon Lyon, Ph.D., Hollis professor of Divinity ; 
and David Williams Cheever, M.D., professor of surgery. 
The Board of Overseers voted to confer six honorary 
degrees: That of LL.D. on Marcus Morton, Chief-Justice 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court; William Crown- 
ishield Endicott, Associate Justice jof the Supreme Court; 
the Hon. Charles O’Conor, of New York; avd Dr. Henry 
Jacob Bigelow; and that of A.M. on Colonel Henry 
Lee Higginson, of Cambridge, and the Hon. Horatio 
Hall. It was voted that after November next no person not 
a college graduate shall be admitted to the Divinity Sobool 
ae a special student who shall not have passed a satisfactory 
examination in some of the Greek and Latin classics, and in 
the Greek of the Gospels; that after November next only 
graduates of some college, or persons who in the jadgment 
of the faculty of the school shall have received an equivalent 
education, shall be admitted to be candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. At 10 o'clock the polls were opened in 
Massachusetts Hail for the election of seven oversees; five 
for the term of six years, to supply the places of the class 
which goes out of oilice at the close of the day, and two for 
one year each, to fill vacancies caused by resignation. The 
result of the election was announeed at the alumni dinner as 
follows: For five years—Samuel A. Green, Mayor of Boston, 
906; Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 495; William G. Russell, 
479; Leverett Saltonstall], 474; Moorfield Storey, 406. For one 
year—Francis M. Weed, 351; Solomon Lincoln, Esq., 208. 
At the annual meeting of the Alumni, Amos Lawrence, for 
the class subscription committee, reported the total amount 
received to be $134,110 86; paid to the college, $121,000; 
balance on interest, #13,110.86. The fund is for the general 
purposes of the college. The alamni dinner was served at 4 
py. M., and nearly five hundred were present. Speeches were 
made by Colonel Henry Lee, President Eliot, Governor Long, 
General Walker, Professor Alexander Agassiz, Estes Llowe, 
General Lucius Fairchild, of Wisconsin, and others. 


The commencement exercises on the 182d anniversary of 
Yale College at Centre Church, June 28, attracted a larger 
audience than has been seen there for several years. The 
salutatory oration, in Latin, was given by Frank Frost Ab- 
bott. **College Education in America,” with the valedictory 
addrese, by Barclay Johnson. At the conclusion of the 
speaking the degrees were conferred upon the graduating 
class, npum‘ering 119, every member of which received his 
degree. The following honorary degrees were conferred : 


LL.D.—Senor Dom Marcial Martinez, ex-Chilian Minister to the 
United States; Chancellor Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, class 
1842; W. W. Crapo, Member of Congrese, Massachusetts, class 1852. 

D.D.—Tbhe Rev. Owen Street, of Lowell, Maas., clase 1837. 

M.A.—Colonel W. E, Barrows, of Willimantic, Conn.; J. Twing 
Brooke, of Salem, Ohio, class 1861; William E. Cushing, of New 
Haven, class 1572. 


Alumni Hall was crowded in the afternoon on the occasion 
of the annual Alumni dinner. At the close of the dinner 
President Porter addreseed the Alumni and reviewed briefly 
the history of the institution, spoke of the improvements to 
follow, and paid glowing tributes to the memory of Yale's 
graduates who died during the year. At the conclusion of 
his speech, Senor Martinez, Minister from Chili, made av 
address in his native tongue, which was afterward translated 
by Professor Kuapp, the professor of modern luaguages in 
the college. ‘The Rev. Dr. Brown, of England, the sixth in 
succession to the pastorate of the church in which John Bun- 
yan preached, also addressed the graduates. He alluded to 
the feeling existing between this and the mother country, and 
believed that they ought to stand together in the dissemina- 
tion of learning and the establishment of truth. His remarks 
were enthusiastically received. Charles Tracey, 32, president 
of the Yale Alumni Association, of New York, made approp- 
riate remarks. Speeches were made by Henry Holt, ‘62; 
Professor Phelps, the Rev. Thomas Bacon, ‘72; Profeesor 
Baird, Jobn Farwell, and others. Morrison KR. Waite, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
been chosen a member of the Yale corporation. 

At a corporation meeting teday the following changes in 
the faculty were voted; Dr. \Russell H. Chitenden, of the 


Sheffield Scientific School, to be lecturer in physiological 
chemistry ; Tutor Beebe to be professor of mathematics for 
five years; Tutor Tarbell to be professor of Greek for five 
years. 


The baccalaureate sermon at Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas, was preached on Saturday, June 11, at the First 
Congregational Church, by President McVicar. On Monday 
evening, at the College chapel, the annual address, sharp, 
crisp, and suited to the times, was delivered by the Rev. 
James G. Dougherty, of Ottawa. At the exercises of 
the graduating class the spacious edifice of the First 
Church was crowdet. The new trustees elected for the 
ensuing three years are the Rev. R. D. Parker, of Manhattan ; 
the Rev. Frank T. Ingalls, of Atchison; the Rev. Henry 
Hopkins, of Kansas City; James Seerey, Esq., of Topeka; 
and 8. H. Fairfield, Eeq., of Alma. Altogether, the year just 
closed has been ove of great encouragement to the friends of 
the institution. A deep religious interest continued to the 
close, and nearly all the students were brought under its sav- 
ing influence. The prospect now is that the Fall attendance 
will be nearly double that of any previous year. 


The annual commencement of Union College took place 
June 29. Bishop Littlejohn made the address to the gradu- 
ating class. The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred : 

LL.D,.—Chester A. Arthur, President of the United States; the 
Rev. Dr. William A. V. V. Mahon, Professor of the New Brunswick 
Theological College. 

D.D.—The Rev, John R. Paxton ; the Kev. Henry Y. Satterlee, of 
New York ; and the Rey. J. D. Hammond. 

Ph. D.—Lewis Balch, M.D.; Willie G. Tucker, M.D.; Albert Van- 
derveer, M.D., and Samuel P. Ward, M.D., all of Albany. 

@.M.—The Rev. William H. Hughes, of Schenectady. 

A.B.—-Charles L, Carter. 


The college commencement of the Lasell Seminary at 
Auburndale, Masa., was a decided success, Dr. John Ilall 
and Bishop Simpson taking part in the exercises. The prize 
of a gold loef, a charm, was gained by a Boston school girl. 
Two of the graduating clase received additional certificates 
of house-keeping proficiency. 


FACT \ND RUMOR. 


Materia Medica.—-\\serican physician to English phys- 
ician: ‘‘ Now, in Vienna they're first-rate at diagnosis; but, 
then, you see, they always make a point of confirming it by 
post-mortem.”—[London Punch. 

—The English and American colonies in Paris are quite 
large, and they are about to receive a visit from Mr. Moody, 
the revivalist, who proposes to hold a series of mectings iu 
the gay capital. Paris seems a barren spot ou which to sow 
seeds, but Mr. Moody's work is zealous and bis faith is great. 

— Virginia is aroused by the proposition to remove the re- 
mains of Thomas Jefferson from their resting place at Mon- 
ticello, Lis old home, to Washington. The proceeding is 
characterized in Virginia by euch epithets as, ‘‘ desecration,” 
“irreverence,” ‘‘vandalism,” ‘‘body-snatching by cemetery 
speculators,” and similar terms. 

—A foreign writer says the public is peculiarly ignorant 
of Bible history. ‘I doubt if afair percentage of the people 


to be met with In the course of an hour's walk wou'd get as. 


near the order of the names of the books in the Old Testa- 
ment as the little school-girl in Somerset. This west country 
blossom of the School Board system was requested to name 
the earlier writings of the Sacred text, which she did thus, 
and very finently: ‘‘ Devonshire, Exeter, Liticus, Numbers, 
Astronomy, Jupiter, Jumbo, Ruth.” 

—New York capitalists are negotiating for the purchase of 
the Prospect House at Niagara Falls, and all the properties 
counected therewith, for the purpose of ‘ beautifying the 
grounds of this valuable estate" and ‘‘ adding materiully to 
the comfort and pleasure of visitors."" Bless the N. Y. C.'s 
for their philanthropy! and in their improvements may they 
keep an eye on the ravenous ‘* cabbies" and the Hibernian 
Indians. ‘The sensation of having the Falls without fear of 
these unique monsters will be new and delightful. 

—A French scientist reports a class of huwan beings whom 
he calla “‘ autographic men," who, ‘‘ from certain central 
neuroses, present a form of urticaria,” which shows itseif 
when a elight irritation is applied to the ekin. Why, certain- 
iy! We havescen that very same thing in a college examina- 
tion, where a man could show a whole French verb on one 
thumb-nail, the theory of wave motion on the other, and a 
menu of Greek, Spanish, Italian, Mathematics, and Mental 
Philosophy in the palms of each hand. A regular album, in 
fact. 

~—** Beer brewing has, a Japanese paper says, become an important 
branch of industry in that country. The two largest establishments 
are (he Shimidznya Shokwai and Hakkosha breweries. The bees 
brewed there is excellent In taste, far nore wholesome than impor- 
ted beer. Its sale is daily increasing, and it is hoped that it will euc- 
cessfully compete with the imported erticle.”—[N. Y. Evening Poat. 

‘Japanese beer’ gives one a notion of incongruity as 
humorous as Yankee equash-pie in Paris, flap-jacks in Rome, 
or Boston baked-beans in Jerusalem. We expect soon to 
hear that the Dutch have taken to chop-sticks, and the 
Chinese cat sauer-kraut. 

—The students at Hampton Roads have an odd way of mis- 
apprehending English words, and tracing resemblances that 
no one else ever thought of. One altered a line of Gray's 
‘* Elegy,” ‘* Nor cast ore longing, lingering look behind,” 
into ‘* Nor cast one longing, loathsome look behind,"’ ‘‘ be- 
cause "’ he explained “lingering meant that they were loath 
to leave.”” Another, to illustrate the opposite meanings of 
the affixes ‘pro and con,”’ quite innocent of satire, sug- 
gested ‘‘ progress and congress.” One of the colored students 
gave an anatomical turn to Macaulay's stirring verse ‘‘ And 
be your oriflamme to-day, The helmet of Navarre,” by the 
impossible exhortation: ‘‘\ud Le your diaphragm to-dav, 
The helmet of Navarre.” This sugyests the story of the 
little girl whe, in her examination paper, defined the dia- 
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phragm as an ‘important porous tissue organ extendin’ from 
the collar bone to the bips.” 

—The race rowed at New London by the Harvard and Yale 
crews was one of unusual interest, as the difference in the 
stroke of the two crews Is so decided that victory would de- 
termine not only which was the best crew but which the best 
stroke. Some apprehension was felt as to how the boats 
would start, bows or sterns even, which was settled by Prof. 
Wheeler, who called out, ‘‘ The boats will start by the sterns 
and finish by the eterns."" Amidst the wildest of cheering 
the boats started, Yale’s stroke being for the first three 
strokes at the rate of 43 tothe minute, instantly bringing it 
up to 48, Harvard pulling 41. When the half-mile flag was 
reached Yale was pulling 46 to Harvard's 36. At the mile 
Yale was pulling 44 to Harvard's 38, with Yale in time two 
seconds ahead. At this point Yale's crew showed the effect 
of her rapid stroke; the men were exhausted, but held out 
bravely. At the mile and a half flag Yale was still pulling 
44, while Harvard showed a clean, steady stroke of 35, with 
her bow ahead of the Yale shell. At the two-mile flag Har- 
vard was pulling a steady oar 34 to the minute, Yale 43, with 
the Harvard boat four lengths ahead. The excitement was 
intense; cheers and cries rent the air, for the race was half 
rowed and all felt Yale eould not recover what she had lost. 
At the two-and-a-half flag Harvard, still pulling 34, kept her 
distance, while Yale spurted, pulling 43. At the three-mile 
flag the same strokes, 43 and 34, were kept by both crews. Be- 
fore the three-and-a-half flag was reached Yale gained a little, 
but Harvard was pulling 34 to Yale's 42. From this time the 
magnificent pluck and energy of the Yale crew showed itself. 
Realizing fully that the race was nearly lost, they sprang 
ahead with a stroke of 47 to the minute for the last half 
mile. Butit was too late. At the finish Harvard was a 
length anda half ahead. The time was: Harvard, 20 min- 
utes 47'5 seconds; Yale, 20 minutes 50‘; seconds. 


BRITISH NOTES. 


—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, 
after along and able debate on instrumental music, voted against 
liberty to adopt it as an accompaniment of public worship by a ma- 
jority vote of 360 against 345. The majority of the ministers voted 
for, and the majority of the elders against, liberty to use organs and 
otber instruments. 

—The Assembly met at Belfast, and continued in session more 
than a week. There was avery large attendance. The Rey. T. Y. 
Killen was declared Moderator unanimously. The Statistical Com- 
mittee reported a decrease of 190 families, 723 communicants and 477 
stipend payers during the past year. This depletion was attributed 
to emigration. 

--A majority of the ministers of the Presbyteries of Belfast and 
Dublin voted in favor of the use of instraments in public worship in 
the Irish General Aseembly. They are the two leading and moet 
influential presbyteries in Ireland. Derry comes next, but the ma- 
jority in thie presbytery voted the other way. 

~The editor of ** The Outlook,” of London, closes a long editorial 
on “Organs in the Charch” thus; * We like to hear the organ 
softly played on entering and leaving church and during the taking 
of the offertory, when that is done in the course of the service. But 
what is wanted on such occasions,ie a quiet, reverential effect; all 
oetentation and fanciful organ-playing should be avoided. A church 
organist, like a church choir, ought to be pervaded by devotional 
feeling, or he is not fit for his place, and devotional feeling takes no 
pleasure in the performance of difficult figures and operatic airs.” 

~ The bill legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister bas 
been lost in the House of Lords by the smali majority of four. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury voted in its favor. Dr. Magee, Bishop of 
Peterborough, opposed it. The bill will become law at no distant 
day. It collides with the religious views and sympathies of many 
who regard it with the intense disfavor of strong religious prejudice. 

—An association in Scotland, formed to rromote the repeal of the 
law against marriage with a deceased wife's sister, have just asked 
Profeasor Blackie to explain Ephesians v., 30, and he sent the follow- 
ing reply: “ It is not Greek but common sense that is required for 
the interpretation of the passage; but common sense is a quality 
with which commentators and theologians are nor specially dowered. 
Thege is not the slightest foundation for the idea that the text, 
whether in Greek or Latin, or any possible language, could have the 
remotest bearing on the question of marrying a deceased wife's sis- 
ter. Generally the New Testament, as distinguished from the Old, is 
a book of moral inspiration and high motives, not of arbitrary lml- 
tations of any kind, and those who seek to impore such limitstions 
on an eseentially spiritual religion show themeelves alike ignorant of 
Greek and of Gorpel.” Professor Robertson, of Glasgow, writes to 
the same association: “I do not think that the legislation of the 
Pentateuch, fairly interpreted, can be held to prohibit marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister.” 

—-The Irish Presbyterian Church has twenty ministers who have 
been over fifty years in the ministry, thos rendering one thousand 
years of ministerial service. The oldest of there was ordained m 

—The Primitive Methodist Conference is now in session at Shef- 
field. The returns show a membership of 191,329, being an increase 
for the year of 6,017. 

— The Irish Methodist Conference is at present in session et Bel- 
fast. There has been a ema)! increase inthe membership of the Irish 
body during the year, and in all other respects there bas been cheer 
ing progress and prosperity. 

The Methodist New Connection Conference is also in session. 
Progress in the denomination during the year bas been aleo reported, 

—The Dean of Peterborough has signified bis intention of holding 
open-air public services in the market-place on Sunday evenings. 
This new departure by an Episcopalian dignitary is due to the suc- 
cess of the out-door demonetrations of the Salvation Armyites, 

—And the Bishop of Bath and Wells has just remarked, concerning 
the Salvation Army, that it was an agency that should be dealt fairly 
and kindly with, and if its members were so dealt with by the Church 
of England they might be induced to ocdperate and ally themselves 
with it. 

—A rival to the Salvation Army is likely to be organized. A band 
of evangelists having about thirty stations is being formed, and the 
Rev. Mr. Baxter, editor of the “Christian Herald,” a clergyman of 
the Established Church and a lecturer on “ The Present Crisis and 
the Second Advent of Christ,” has undertaken the leadership. 

Lord Shaftesbury last week opened a bazaar in connection with 
Newman Hall’s church in London. The total cost of the present 
buildings, including the organ, has been £63,000, which was all paid 
off but £2,000, ‘This was intended to be paid off by the bazaar,which 
was done. This is the centenary of the church, The original 


church, Surrey Chapel, was built 100 years ago next month, by the 
celebrated and eccentric Rowland Hill. 
—The new see of Newcastle has for its first bishop Ernest Roland 


‘Wilberforce, third son of the late Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. He 


was born in 1540, and educated at Harrow and Oxford. He is con- 
sidered an active, carnest, godly man. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


—A new gold mine has been discovered in the district of Heidel- 
bery, Africa. 

—In Bethlehem two English ladies have a girla’ echool with more 
than thirty pupils. 

—The membership of the Protestant Christian Churches in Syria 
has doub'ed within the last five years. 

—The Rev. H. V. Noyes, of the Presbyterian mission at Canton, 
has prepared a concordance of the New Testament in Chinese. 

—M. Chaper, civil engineer of mines, is charged with a mission in 
the French possession of Asserire to make collections for the State. 

—The Karens of Burmah, especially of the plain districts, are 
using the Burmese language. It is nut improbable that it will super- 
sede Karem. 

—Cameron, interested in the exploration of the mines of the Gold 
Coast, has made a short trip to England, and has already set out 
again for Guinea. 

—-The Swise missionaries of Valdezia have sent out three evangel- 
ista to reconnolter the route which leads directly from Valdezia to 
Lorenzo Marquez. 

—After tem years’ honorable ministry throughout Western Africa 
the Rev. Dr. Cheetham, Missionary Bishop of Sierra Leone, has 
resigned his see. 

—In India there are no leae than thirty-four different Protestant 
Missionary Societies. Of these twenty-three are European and 
eleven American. 

—The ancient mining companies of the Gold Coast have become 
upited—the Tacquah Gold Mines Company and the Guinea Coast 
Gold Mining Company. 

—The London Miselonary Society has furnished their Indian mis- 
sion on the North Pacific coast with aema!! steamer. The Baptiste 
also have one on Puget Sound. 

—Monsieur Maspero, director of the Egyptian Museum, has euc- 
ceeded in discovering the opening of the pyramid of Meydonm,which 
has paseed until now as impenetrable. 

—Of forty physicians who offered themselves to accompany to the 
Goid Coast M. Praetorius, sub-inpector of the Basle Missions, the 
committee has choecn Dr. E-neet Maebli, of Swiss origin. 

—An American company has offered to construct a railroad from 
renzo Marquez to Pretoria. The Government of the Transvaal 
has accepted the offer. That of Lisbon bas not yet decided. 

—Two companies are forming for the exploration of two coal 
mivee discovered upon the foundation of Cyfergat and in Mount 
Stormberg, both in the Albert district, northeast of Cape Colony. 

—The American Baptist miseionary in St. Petersburg has recently 
been permitted to baptize a convert within the walls of the city. 
Previously all baptisms were of necessity performed outside the 
walla. 

—The Mexican Indians bave recently killed and mutilated Rev. J. 
O. Westrnp, missionary of the Southern Baptist Board, and his guide. 
The band of Indians who committed this outrage were about twenty 
in number. 

—An able article by an educated Hindoo not a Christian, advo- 
cating the Engli+h Bible in the Government schools, haa attracted 
general attention. It is found that the !earned Ilindooe do not object 
to the Bible. 

~-Aceordirg to the “* Jornal das Colonias,” 400 families of Boers 
in the Tranevaal are disposed to rejoin those of their compatriots 
who founded tne colony of San Januario in the Portuguese district 
of Moseamedes. 

~The London “ Standard” has received from Durban a dispatch 
announcing the return of M. Richards, a miasionary who has been 
well received by Oumzila. The king bas permitted him te establish 
a misrion in his possessions. 

—The Emperor of China has sanctioned, upon the petition of the 
Viceroy of Nankin, an increase of the import daty on opium, to the 
extent of 140 taele, equal to £40 per chest, if no objection be raised by 
Eng/and to the increased duty. 

—Bishop Crowther held an ordination at Bonny Dec. 18, when 
M. J. Boyle an. M. °. D. Garrick, native lay agents in the Niger 
Mission, were admitted to deacon’s orders, and the Rev. J. Buck, 
native deacon, to priest's orders. 

There are eighty churches in the Ambohibelona district, Madagasa- 
car. Some are eubetantially built while others are emall and ina 
very dilapidated state. Butin nearly all these are exceedingly /arge 
congregations. The people are, without exception, attentive, and 
fairly respectable. 

—The Malagasy Government, in its new code of laws for Madagas- 
car, prohibits the planting of the poppy for the purpose of raising 
opium, onder a penalty of $100, “and incase of failure to pay the 
guilty ehall, for every sixpence unpaid, spend a day in long irons or 
chains.” It also prohibits smoking hemp. 

—A letter of recent date from Mr. Ladd of the A. M. A., dated at 
Khartoum, says that he and Dr. Snow have relinquished the hope of 
reaching Fatiko at present, but that they have made arrangements 
with the Government for paseage on ove of its smaller steamers that 
will enable them to visit the region of the Sobat. 

—Rohifs has written the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society 
that he hoped to return to London in January, and go from thence 
to Cairo, to negotiate peace with the Khedive oa the part of thé King 
of Abyssinia, under the auepices of the English Government, from 
which he beseeches aid in favor of the Emperor of Abyssinia. 

—Captain Foot, commander of the ship ** Ruby,” has accepted a 
call of the Sultan of Zanzibar with a view to the suppreseiun of the 
alave trade, which appeared concentrated at Pemba. The Arab bark 
with which Captain Brownrigg joined combat has been captured. 
The Frerch and English governments are possessed of the question 

—Tanderstak, Alaska, is a Chilcat village of sixteen houses and 
16° people. Each of the houses cost the Indian owners over a 
thousand dollars. Their desire, however, for the Gospel was so great 
that the whole population left their village last October and moved 
to the new mission station at Willard, that they might have schoo! 
and church privileges. 

—John Smith Moffat, the only surviving son of the missionary 
Moffat, bas been sent to Lessonto as British representative. Born 
at Kourouman, and brought up in England, he has etill paseed near- 
ly twenty-five years in Africa, and exercised in the Transvaal a civi 
magistracy among the natives, whore interests, material and moral, 
he has always protected. 

—The Arab influence is said by the missionaries of the C. M. 8. to 
be destroyed in Miesa’s kingdom. “No fear of starving now,” 
writes Mr. O'Flaherty ; ** we can water our garden, which bears fruit 
twice a year ; we live like lords on native food ; have fle*h meat twice 
a day; the climate is lovely, country beautiful, people affable and 
kind, and we are happy. Our work is so increasing daily that we do 
not know where \o begin or what to do first.” 

—In a war between the tribe of the Paums and that of the Veys, 


sustained by the government of Liberia, the latter have been beaten, 
and in part maesacred. The sarvivors have fled to Cape Mount, 
where help has been given them by the American missionarics. The 
government of the United States has sent the ship * Exsex” to aid 
the troops of Liberia against the Paums, who intercept communica- 
tion between Monrovia and the N. O., whence they obtain palm oil. 

—The present ruler of Abyssinia, King John, ia very like Philip 
the Second of Spain. Not only has he banished al! the missionaries 
who have arrived at Maseowah, after along and very painful journey, 
but under the influence of the bishops and priests of the Church of 
Abyssinia, he has cavsed diligent search to be made in the houses 
and huts of the people for copies of the Bible distributed by the 
missionaries. The poor Abyssinians are suffering desperately under 
this tyrant. 

—The total missionary etatietics in Mexico is given as follows: 
Foreign missionaries and aesistants, 51; native helpers of al! kinds, 
29; congregations, 239; members, 1,764; probable adlerents, 
19,000 ; Sunday-echools, 103; Sunday-echool scho’ars, 3,655; day- 
achoola, 79; day-echoo! echolars, 2,782; charch edifices, 37: other 
places of worship, 192; probable valne of church property, $320,610 ; 
presses employed, 12; religious periodicals, 11; their nnited cireu- 
lation, 11,850; pages of religious literature isened in 1551, 6,071,900, 

—Mesere. Thornycroft & Co., of England, are constructing a 
steamer for the use of the Baptist mission on the Upper Congo. The 
steamer is to be of steel, having twin ecrews for her more easy con- 
trol and management amid the currents and sandbanka of the river. 
Her length will be 70 feet, and she wil! draw only 12 inches of water. 
This lightness of flotation is secured by a singularly ingenious 
arrangement of the ecrews. The contract price of the vessel, com- 
pleted and packed for tranemiesion to the Congo, with a steel boat 
and duplicates of the most important portions of the machinery and 
gear, has been fixed at £1,760. To thie will have to be added about 
£150 for sundry stores, #o that the entire cost of the veerel will not 
exceed £2,900. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—C. W. Cady and C.D. Tenney, of Oberiin College, under ap- 
pointment of the American Board, were ordained June 25, and will 
proceed to China. 

—William Hayne Leavell, of Manchest(r, N. If , has accepted a 
ca!! to the church at Brigkton, Masa. 

—Truman M. Post, for fifty years pastor of the First Church, Del- 
mar Avenue, St. Lous, Mo., preached his last sermon June 25. He 
will be succeeded by J. (i. Merrill, of Davenport, Iowa. 

—Mr. Lewis, of Haddam, Conn., has received acal! tothe church 
at Kensington, Conn. 

—Charles Pettibone was ordained and inetailed pastor of the 
church at Poquonnock, Conn , Tuesday, July 4. 

—A H. Morris, of Ada, Mich., has accepted a call to the church at 
Richmond, Mich. 

—E. B. Lamb, of Collinaville, Conn., has resigned and will go to 
Springfield, Mas«. 

—Martin Lowry, of Watford, Ontario, has accepted a call to the 
churches at Port Sanilac and White Rotk, Mich. 

—C. 8S. Shattuck has resigned from the charch at North 
Mich. 

__F. L Nute will supply the pulpit of the church at West Warren, 
Mass. 


EPIscoraL. 

~W. B. Coleman has resigned the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
Collinsville, Conn. 

—W. S. Bryce, of Brooklyn, Mich., has accepted a cal! to the 
church at Eichland. 

—W. S. Potter was installed rector of the church at I’etoskey, 
Mich., June 20. 

—E. James Cooke has resigned the rectorship of Trinity (hurch, 
at Warsaw, N. Y., and accepted a cal! to Northfield, Minn. 

—Peter H. Hegemann, of New Brunewick, N. J., has accepted a 
call to the church at Shawangunk, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—A. T. Pierson has recetrved a call to the Second Church at 
Indianoplis, Ind. 
— Russell A. McKinley has received a call to the Union Church at 
Maryville, Mo 
Henry A. Mackubbin was installed pastor of the Church at Jenk<- 
intown, Pa. 
—G. Howard Bent has been ordained and installed pastor of the 
church at Edge Hill, Pa. 
J. U. Gilmore has accepted a call to the church at Northport, 
G. Blinn has resigned his charye at Lansingburgzb, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 


—John R. Gow bas accepted a call to the church at Fair Haven, 
Vermont. 

—G. Lansing Morrill bas accepted a cal! to the charch at Anamosa, 
lowa. 

—B. F. Joy has resigned from the church at South Yarmouth, 
Mase. 

—A. B. White has received a cal! to the church at Portland, Mich. 

—B. H. Thomas was orda'ned at Tawaa, Mich., Jane 13. 

—T. 8. Hill has resigned from the church at Benton Centre, N. Y. 
The resignation to take effect September 1. 

—Jesse B. Thomas, of the Firet Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
cecided to remain with the church. A reception was tendered him by 
the members of his congregation when hisx decision was made 
known. 

~E. M. Haynes has accepted a cal! to the church at Meadville, Pa., 
and will begin his labors at once. 
Jobn Bunyan’s successor in the pastorate of Bedford, England, 
Dr. John Brown, is now visiting this country. low many famous 
people of the name of John Brown there are in history ! 


OTHER CUURCHES. 


~Theo. Shaffer (Reformed) was installed pastor of the East 
Church, Newark, N. J., June 23. 

—Heory L, Stark (Methodist) died June 26, at Troy, N. Y. 

—W. J. Russell (Disciples) has resigned from the churchat Moon, 
Mich , and will go to Cainbridge, II. 

—George W. Enders (Lutheran) of St. Pan!’s Chorch, Richmond, 
Ind., has resigned. 

--Daniel Roberts (Disciples) died at Sparta, Ind, June &, aged 
ninety-two years. 

—Mr. McDaniel (Unitarian) has resigned from church at Exeter, 
Maine. 

~ Abram Conklin (Universalist) bas accepted a ca.) to the church 
at Southhold, N. Y. 

—D. M. Henke! (Lutheran) has resigned from the «! ureh at Noko- 
mis, 

—Henry Blanchard, (Universalist) of Boston, hus + 
the charch at Portland, Me. 

—Moses Hill (Methodist) died at Norwalk, Conn, June 29, 
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Vor. XXVI., No. 1 


Diymouth MDulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Tuovu art our fatbers’God. Thou dost fulfill to their children and 
their children’s children thy covenant promise. Prayere are not in 
vain, thongh they wait long for answers; and we rejoice that to 
many generations thou dost recount the virtues and the goodnesses 
of thy servants. It gives us hope and coursge. We rejoice that 
there are so many who have wandered away from the precepts and 
practices of their youth that are not yet beyond the reach of their 
prayers who have gone home to glory. We rejoice that thou hast 
not forgotten thoee who seem to have forgotten themeelves. Thou 
bast not dene fulfilling all the work of thy love and mercy, even 
wien thou bast richly endowed thy servants; forthe greatness of 
the natnre and the greatness of thy generosity and the greatness of 
the memory of thy love—who compass them or understand 
them? Give comfort, therefore, to a!) thy servants that are in 
trouble for others or for themselves ; and may they Dave a faith that 
shell wait, and wait long, for the fulfilment of thy promises to them 
ani to their chi'dren. 

Accept our thanks in behalf of the many who, conscious of im- 
perfe.cion and weskness and ignorance, bave jct stiiven to bring 
upth _rchildren inthe way of the Lord, and now rejoice in findin, 
them every one, in the way of their fethers, and of their fathers 
Got 

We pray that thou wilt accept not «1 !y the thanks but aleo tbe 
petitions of thy servants who are waking in a constant hope and 
desi. 2 for the conversion of any who remain in their houschold, for 
additional help to bring up those who cannot yet discern the'r right 
hand from their left. Lord, give them courage. May they dwell in 
the land of hope. May they not brood with melancholy fears and 
anticipations. May all the goodness of God be as the daylight to 
them, and from day to day may they rear their children with higher 
and higher aspirations, and a nobler courage, aseured that their God 
and their fathers’ God will neither leave them nor forsake them 
forever. | 

We pray that thou wilt eanctify to thy servants all the way of the 
household. Grant that thy blessing may abide asa light that goes 
out neither by day nor by night, brighter than the sun. Grant, we 
beseech of thee, that thy servants may rejoice in the light of the 
Lord in their households, and may it be to them as the very gate of 
heaven. Bless, we beseech of thee, all that which to us is most 
precious. Thou art blessing os in our basket and in our store; thou 
art blessing us in outward health and strength ; and of these things 
we would not be unmindful. Thou dost bless thy servants in the 
labor of their band«; and we would not forget to give thanks for 
outward ard abundant blessings ; but, Lord, grant that the sanctuary 
of our souls may be biest. Grant that we may be blest in our friend 
ships and in our loves ; that we may be more and more single-minded 
and pure ; and that we may have an Outlook of heaven and of eter- 
pity itceif. Where pure and thoughts dwe!!, there dwell thou ; 
and minister to us such Influences and incitements as shal! raise us 
above the level of our senses, and into that invisible Jand where 
thou art, and where thou dost quicken thy children to follow thee. 
Where so often they get but glimpses, givethem the fnll shining 
light of thy presence, that in the Lord they may have strength and 
courage and purity, and so salvation. | 

We pray that thou wilt bless those who are learning the ways of 
life, that they may carry the full fruition of the Spirit of God into 
their outward and worldly life. Bless thy servants that teach. Bless 
thoee who minister in charity and Mm all kindness. Bless those who 
rule. May they rule in the fear of God and in the love of men. We 
pray that thou wilt more and more endue us with the spirit of hea- 
ven, that we may be the childrer of God, and walk in the interpre- 
tation of heavenly-mindedness. Bless, we pray thee, our land. 
Make it Immanuel’s land, Thou hast blessed it in times gone by. 
Thon art blessing it. 

Thon hast overruled all things for the Sebtecened of thine honor 
and glory. Grant that as troubles come and evile multiply, so the 
divine power made manifes' may also angunt iteeif in the presence 
of thy people. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit.— 
Ainen, 


SERMON. | 
THE GOSPEL OF SERVICE.* 


‘* As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same 
one to another, as good stewards of the mapnitela grace of God.”— 
PeTER iv., 10, 


\ “STEWARD” is one who administers another 

man’s affairs. Ordinarily the term is applied 
to the administration of one’s physical property; but 
itis not limited to that. The steward manages or 
handles so as to get the most out of his employer's 
property or «affairs. He must be intelligent, active, 
sagacious, honest. In short, he must do for another 
with all his might and in all sincerity what he would 
do if the trust reposed in him were his own. Capacity 
and integrity are his mottoes, properly. Deceit, indo- 
lence and dishonesty are all treacherous in his relation 
‘to another as 

How wide is this fic'd, and how large is the market, 
when you come to the administration for another of 
great interests! One almost, however, surprises him- 
self when he thinks how men are stewards for others. 
For a given consideration one lends or sells to another 
his services ; for stewardship over property is nothing 
but saying to a man, ‘‘ Here am J, an expert business 
man; what will you give me to take care of your 
affairs?” The compensation being arranged, for a con- 
sideration equitable and adequate the man sells 
himself within a narrow and limited sphere for 
certain kinds of services. There is nothing so mar- 
ketable and nothing so much in the market as the sell- 
ing of something that inheres in us. Every day labor 


*Sunday Morning, Jan. 1, 1883, Lesson: Matt. 1-16. 
Hymns, Plymouth Collection: Nos. 149, 147. Reported expressly 
tor The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


is selling at a reasonable price ; and a man’s capacily, 
his strength, his fidelity and his skill in manly labor 
baving been sold at a fair compensation, he is under 
every moral obligation to render service without de- 
ceit, dishonesty or indolence. He is a steward. He 
las a certain amount of capacity, and he undertakes 
to administer another man’s affairs by the use of that 
capacity. 

Clerks of every description sell their intelligence, 
aud become reciprocal to the extent of their intelli- 
gence. They become stewards to the man who buys 
their intelligence. The man puts a certain department 
of his business into their hands, and for a considera- 
tion, upon an equitable agreement, they undertake to 
take care of so much of his affairs. They are stewards 
to that extent. All agents who act for others, in small 
matters or in large, are stewards. The nurse who 
with love and fidelity attempts to see to a certain 
amount of the rearing of the babe or the child is the 
steward of love. He that undertakes to manage mill- 
ions of dollars is no mure a steward than the humblest 
servant in the sphere for which be is employed. 

A mechanic undertakes to render to the community, 
or to given firms or employers, a certain service ; and 
they put into his hands material, and enable him to 
become a steward to a limited extent. In sickness we 
send to a physician of skill; and in the matter of re- 
covery, or in the matter of convalescence, he sells him- 
self to us. In other words, he becomes our steward 
to that extent. So it is in all matters of perplexity and 
business trouble. When men are entangled in the law 
they apply to the lawyer; and for the time being, to a 
certain extent, according to the limitation of the agree- 
ment which he enters into with them, he is their stew- 
ard, and is bound to see that they have justice rendered 
to them. 

So, at the bottom, stewardism isa benevolence. It 
is the using of our bodies, of our minds, of our various 
gifts and faculties, for the benefit of others—and that 
because we are ourselves compensated. This does not 
make it selfish, unless you choose to think only of your 
part of the bargain and not of the benefits which you 
confer. I aver that all useful callings, high or low, 
according to the law of nature, are benevolences ; and 
that no avocation could ever long continue that had 
not either the semblance or the reality; and the sem- 
blance is oftentimes effectual because of the reality of 
the general law. All occupations, from the meanest 
stecdily upward in degrees to the very highest forms, 
are, according to the everlasting decree of God, made 
to stand on the service of benevolence rendered. Any 
public policy, or any general business policy, that 
proceeds upon selfishness, wrecks itself ultimately. 
It is going against the stream of God's providence. 
No employment that does not serve is worthy of the 
name of an honorable employment. It may be that 
it inures more to your benefit than to the benefit of the 
persons served ; and that may be right or it may be 
wrong as circumstances determine: nevertheless, our 
whole life is a service; and so it is represented. 
Christ himself came to minister, and not to be min- 
istered unto. In other words, he came to slave, and 
not to be slaved for; to serve and not to be served ; 
and the representation which he makes of God in thus 
representing his own mission is that the great servant 
of the universe, God, more than any or all other creat- 
ures put together, is working not for himself but for 
others. 

It is true, therefore, of the Gospel especially—ben ev- 
olent service ; it underlies all human industry; and 
as we purify it, and make it recognized and recogn.iz- 
able, and men avow it more, it alleviates human in- 
dustry. It takes from it its care, its irk, andeven its 
burden. Men in performing wholesome and neces- 
sary tasks in life often mourn that they rank so low. 
They lament that shining professional men and enai- 
nent public men are able to serve their day and genera- 
tion, while they, by reason of their limited knowledg-e, 
cannot serve. 

Now, there is no manthat formsa pin who is not 
serving ; there is no man that sweeps the street who 
is not serving ; there is no sculiion, no stable-boy, no 
one in noisome pit or kitchen cellar, who is not serv- 
ing, on the platform of benevolence; and every such 
one has aright to rejoice in himself, and say, ‘‘ Though 
my service is very obscure and mean, it is my service.” 
It is the mite which the poor widow cast into the 
treasury of the Lord: and Christ said;of that, “She 
hath given more than all the others.” 

This subject assumes a higher range of importance 
when it is declared that we are God’s stewards; tliat 
all the stewardships which we exercise toward men 
arise froma still higher relationship; that we and all 
our powers are merely transacting business for God; 
and that essential egotism is essential treachery. For 
a man to say, ‘‘I own myself; | am my own master; 
I can choose to do as I like; if I want to violate laws, 
and it does not hurt anybody, I am my own boss, and 
it is nobody’s business but my own”—this is flat trea- 


| son, We are the Lord’s. We are God’s slaves. We 


are not our own when we have become Christians; 
sod what is a Christian buta man dragged up from 
ignorance to a clear understanding of God in natural 
law, in society law and in spiritual law? 

When one comes up intoa recognition of the true 
human relation, he hears it sounding, ‘‘ Ye are not 


your own; ye are bought with a price—the precious 


blood of Christ.” We hear the Scripture saying, 
‘*What hast thou that thou dost not receive? The 
whole use of one’s self is a duty of stewardship toward 
God. No man liveth to himself, and .o man dieth to 
himself; whether we live or whether we die we do it 
unto Christ. We are his agents and stewards. 

Under this general doctrine I remark, first, that the 
care of our own selves is a stewardship. My body is 
not my own. If I am sent to bear an expensive chro- 
nometer from the shop to the new owner, I have no 
business to drop it upon the sidewalk, or to send it 
out here and there in rouzh hands; I am bound, as an 
agent and steward for tliat particular purpose, to de 
liver the chronometer in perfect order and condition 
No man has a right so to use his body as that it will 
not keep time. No man has a right to abuse the head, 
the hands and the feet that God has put on him, nor 
the lungs, the liver and the stom ich that hz has put in 
him. These are given him for a purpose, but they 
are not his. They are lent to him, and he is to ad- 
minister them, being responsible to him who really 
owns them. 

Health, then, is a duty. You have no right to be 
sick. While sickness may come from hereditary 
causes; while under imperative influences men may 
not be able to choose where they shall live; while, for 
instance, children must go with their parents, and 
while circumstances sometimes necessarily oblige the 
patriot to go into malarial districts, that does not touch 
the question. The general doctrine is that a man 
should so regulate his apnetite, his labor and his ob- 
servance of natural laws as that he shall be in full 
health and strength to discharge those duties which 
God renders incumbent upon every person. Health is 
a duty, and the violation of the laws of health is a sin. 

A man has no business to over-eat. If aman does 
over-eat, as many do six times in a week, and emi- 
nently on the Sabbath day, he will steadily impair his 
digestion and interrupt the flow of health in his veins. 
He does not feel that he is committing a crime; but 
he is committing a burglary against his own body, and 
is breaking into it with wickedness, and is appropri- 
ating unjustly that which is not his own for his own 
uses. A man owes his body, and the keeping of it, to 
God, and is bound to administer it so as that it shall 
do the best work, and forthe longest time; and this is 
a subject-matter that ought to be preached in the pul- 
pit a great deal. The age has gone by when man’s 
sanctity was supposed to reside in his miserable 
health. Saintship and sepulchral coughing are dis- 
sociated now, when it is usually thought not to be 
inconsistent with sanctity for a man to have a reason- 
ably healthy body if he is a minister, and when the 
old idea of rags, mendicancy and so-called macerations 
of the body are happily passed away. Men who dis- 
qualify themselves for service as ministers of God's 
high mysteries of truth, who-blunt their understand- 
ing by excessive or untimely eating, who adumbrate — 
their brain by improper drinking, who poison. them- 
selves with narcotics of any kind, who on any grounds 
turn night into day, and who excessively tax them- 
selves so that every week they spend several days in 
recovering an average tone of life—such & man vio- 
lates the laws of health, and so is an unfaithful stew- 
ard in regard to that which G od has committed to his 
charge. 

“ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” 

Though this was applied originally to eating and 
drinking in religious service, sacrifice and otherwise, 
the principle on which it stands is universal, and un- 
derlies the whole economy of life. The care and right 
use of one’s self are duties to God, and under his law 
of benevolence they are duties which you owe to 
scciety. 

The gifts (1 have spoken of the case which carries 
them) are held under solemn responsibilities. Among 
these is the gift of the intellect. It has often been a 
question whether men of genius ought to be held to 
the same moral laws which govern other men. No, I 
think not. They ought to be held to higher and much 
more rigorous laws. Because a man has pre-eminent 
gifts, as Byron had, or as Moore had, in certain direc- 
tions, he is not to be the child of a wanton liberty or 
license. The greater the gift which God commits to a 
man, the greater is his responsibility to use that gift as 
the steward of God, and along the line of benevolence 
for mankind. The rights of men are in relation to 
their evolution. A man well-balanced, and unfolding 


larger and larger, lives in a larger sphere, and every 
sphere has its own expanse of rights. There are larger 
rights that belong to refinement than those that belong 


to savageism. There is a larger sphere of rights to 
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those who have knowledge than there is to those who 
have ignorance. Ignorance cannot take possession of 
what belongs to knowledge. The larger we grow the 
richer we grow in privilege; but the morality of high 
or low is fundamental and common to all alike. 

Intellect, therefore, is, in the first place, censurable 
where it is undeveloped. The parable of the Talents 
will occur to every one of you. Not he alone that had 
traded and earned five, or even two or three, talents, 
but the man who was 80 afraid that he should loose 
the principal that he went and hid it in the earth, was 
condemned. You are bound to take your talents and to 
unfold them to the uttermost. Self-development is one 
of the first duties in a community like this, and ina 
nation like ours; and witb the floods of light that 
come within the reach of the meanest and poorest per. 
sonin the land no man has any excuse for being 
ignorant ; and he who is ignorant is a traitor to God, 
a traitor to himself and a traitor to the community. 
Ignorance isa crime. Every one, then, is bound to 
develop knowledge ; and when knowledge is develop- 
ed, when the gifts of the intellect are unfolded, they 
are to be exercised. 

We are sovereign, absolute ; and for every direction 
in which our trained understanding is operating we 
are responsible to God. We are Mis agents, and are 
acting in bis behalf, and under stewardship to him. 
If this law were recognized, intellectual men would 
have fewer escapades, fewer lapses; and there would 
be less license whether of tongue or of the pen. 
Scholars are responsible both negatively and positively 
for their knowlege. Every man is bound to increase 
his store of knowledge in proportion to his oportuni- 
ties; and when knowledge has been acquired no 
man has any more right to be a miser in it than 
he has to be a miser in money. No man has any 
more right to be a glutton of knowledge than he 
has to be a glutton of meat and drink. If a man 
spends all his time in the enjoyment of mere physical 
and sensuous pleasure everybody points to him with 
disapprobation ; but it isa still greater offense fora 
man having a good understanding, and leisure and 
opportunities, to stuff and stuff himself with un- 
used knowledge, sitting in indolence at home, building 
himself up like an encyclopedia, and dying full of 
knowledge which he has never used to throw light on 
apy question. Such a man is guilty of intellectual 
gluttony. No man has aright to knowledge except to 
use it for God and for men. No man has a right to 
have knowledge and not feel himself to be under the 
highest obligation to employ that knowledge as God's 
steward. No man basa right to lend himself to any- 
thing that is damaging to men; and no man has a 
right to withhold himself from anything that is bene- 
ficial to men. No lawyer has aright to trade his ex- 
perience, knowledge and services just as he pleases, 
for his own benefit. He is held by obligation to 
Almighty God to serve equity. No editor has a right 
to feed his feuds and prejudices, or to sell himself for 
service in anything that he does not believe. 

Of course the line of demarcation ia this respect has 
to be made by men for themselves mainly. The gen- 
eral doctrine, however, is that the power to think, to 
write, and to make known what one thinks by writing, 
is a power that does not belong to a man’s own self, to 
be used as he pleases, but is a power given him of God ; 
that be is God’s agent for the use of it; and that he is 
bound so to use it that God shall approve it—use it, in 
other words, according to the law of benevolence 
toward his fellow men. There must be an intellectual 
conscience in the world before we shall have the best 
fruits of education and professional enlightenment. 
There are many men who have conscience in an emi- 
nent degree, and there are men who are almost destitute 
of conscience. Some men have good judgment, and 


some men have none. Some men have great cheerful- 
ness of disposition, and some men are morose and | 
melancholy. «Some men have the gift of song, and | 
some men have the gift of muteness. Some men have | 
pre*minent artistic endowment, and some men are | 
matter-of-tact. Men there are who have a prophecy of | 
right and wrong. They foresee it in all affairs as they | 
come before them. They interpret right and wrong 
quickly and easily. They havea profound sense of | 
justice and equity. Such men are largely needed, and 
nowhere else so much as in a democratic, republican 
community, straightening things that are crooked, lift- 
ing up things that are unduly low, and bringing down 
things that are unduly high. 

Now, no man who has his consciousness has any 
right to hold back for the fear of being thrust into per- 
petual conflict with things as they are ; ro man, having 
been endowed with the light, hasa right to put it under 
a bushel; and the average of public conscience should 
be steadily rising because of the influence of men who 
are naturally God’s judges on the earth—who are men 
of moral sense interpreting morals. Ye aie God's 
stewards of the gifts that are in you. 

An artist holds his capacity as an artist subject to 


that are so exquisite in my dwelling ?” 


God. He has no right, no genius has any right, to use 


his gifts selfishly. The business of a true artist is to 
teach, to comfort and to reform by the use of the beau- 
tiful. An artist is as much a minister as a religious 
teacher is, and he is sent out into the world with a 
finer set of nerves than others have, and with a higher 
sight, by which he sees what others cannot see, and 
with a keener ear, by which he hears what others can- 
not hear; and the order of God to that manis: “By 
your superior endowment of gifts serve your day and 
generation.” 

Therefore, an artist of lust is the devil’s man. A 
man who will sell himself to those things that are im- 
modest, or who cultivates the coarser sensibilities, is 
worse than a Judas. The perverting or misusing of 
the supernal endowments of Christ’s purity and love 


‘in his creatures on earth is a wickedness that scarcely 


can be measured by words. Woe be to those sons of 
light who only make darkness of their heavenly gifts; 
and glory be to those men who seek to refine and 
purify the ways of life, to carry joy to the sick or to 
the recluse, to make society more beautiful, and to 
develop through their artistic sense the things which 
would not otherwise arise to less developed minds. 

Singers, musicians, are also stewards of God. They 
are not at liberty to sing merely for their own solace ; 
nor are they at liberty to sing merely for pelf. There 
ought to be a conscious dignity in every one of them 
They are called of God ; they are God’s elect, and they 
have a gift of gifts which they may go sounding on 
down to remote ages. 

Will Beethoven ever die? No more than John Mil 
ton. That noble troop of singers, of which the earth 
is fuller than the forest is of song-birds, will not die out. 
The whole globe is made musical by multitudes of 
sweet voices that pour forth the richest ‘songs; and 
they ought to understand their calling. They are 
prophets of sweet sounds; many and many a one sang 
and died; and the Scotch peasant heard the song and 
sang it again; and it continued to be sung; and it 
came down to us; and it cheers ten thousand persons, 
in ten thousand places, in ten thousand ways. It sprang 
up unrecognized, but God ordained it to teach the 
world how to sing, how to relieve sorrow, and how to 
lift up the wings of faith and of hope. I would rather 
have been the author of one hymn like some of the 
bymns of Charles Wesley, of Watts, or of Doddridge, 
than to have sat on the proudest throne that Crsar 
ever pressed. Cvesar is gone, and his works are gone ; 
but those hymns go singing on in tunes which have 
been made by noble souls that are forgotten; but the 
tunes are never forgotten, and until the millennial day 
breaks they will continue to serve God by serving his 
children. 

I visited, a few weeks ago, the stores of several bird- 
fanciers. I saw the importations of over five thousand 
canary-birds, finches, thrushes, and what not. The 
man who brought them over was a steward. His 
business was not to sit down and listen to those birds, 
but to take care of them, to cleanse them from day to 
day, to give them food and water, to watch against the 
storm and see that it did not hurt them, and to deliver 
them with their mellifluous sweetness to those who 
sent him as their agent to bring them over. Some of 
them I have in my house already. 

All those who are gifted with song are God's stewards. 
Rich men are God's stewards of their riches. With 
their property they are to serve God and society. 
Oftentimes men are asked, ‘‘ How much may a man of 
his riches spend for himself?” None. Notacent ab- 
solutely for himself. You cannot disconnect yourself 
from your fellowmen, and you cannot disconnect your- 
self from God. Whoever spends for himself wisely 
spends for a great many more than himself. The 
question is this: In what ways may a man serve his 
stewardship faithfully toward God and man? A map 
may use money to make himself healthy, happy, refined 
and learned, to build a home that shall be a model 
home, to furnish it so that it shall have the highest idea) 
of beauty and of comfort, and lead the young to see 
how along the way of industry wealth may bring them 
to refinement and to the finest joys; but that is not 
spending it for himself. 

A man sometimes says, ‘‘Can I afford the draperies 
You mistake 
if you suppose that the draperies are for you alone. 
These draperies will have their influence if they be 
worthy of you and of art, and that influence will work 
its way down to those who are below jou, and will 
elevate them, and create a feeling of aspiration ip 
them. ‘‘Can I afford to dress my wife richly?” If 
she be of suitable stature, and she be clothed in costly 
jewels and magnificent fabrics, before these jewels and 
these fabrics have done their work the lowest peasant 
children will be better clothed for her having worn 
them. First, there is silk or satin. Then comes wool, 
trying to imitate it, improving in quality and making 
better garments. Then comes flax, seeking also to 
come near to it in ite way, and giving better fabrics io 
that direction. Then comes cotton. Then come the 
colored cotton fabrics. So, by and by, from that 


gorgeous dress which the loom brought out for you 
multitudes receive benefit. It has been sending its 
influence all the way down until the lowest peasant 
dresses better thanif it had not been for the idea 
which sprang from you. 

A man that bas literary treasures and lets nobody 
see them, a man that has picture galleries and shuts 
them up, is a brute. A man who has exquisite art, and 
all the refining influences of art, and builds around about 
them seclusion, is a traitor to God and a cheat toward 
man. But if aman so empioys money in the buiil- 
ing of a house that the ideal of household life is raised, 
he need not have qualms of conscience. If a man so 
dresses himself and those who belong to him, consist- 
ently with his means, that he is serving the cause of 
refinement, step by step, insensibly but certainly, all 
the way down, there is no reason why he should con- 
demn himself for it. Persons are justified in trying to 
make themselves beautiful instead of plain. God does 
not love plainness altogether. He makes some folks 
plain, but he likes to make beautiful folks too. The 
God of granite is also the God of diamonds, and the 
God that made dirt also made opals. Plainness is the 
foundation on which to show off beauty. The idea 
that a Christian man cannot be a disciple of beauty, of 
art and of refinement, all in their various forms, is not 
only contrary to the spirit of Scripture, but is adverse 
to that fundamental constitution by which (od makes 
men of eminent gifts servants to others. 

How are you going to have boys taught if the teach- 
er never goes higher than they do? Ilow are you 
going to diffuse beauty throughout the community if 
nobody is to have any beauty to start with? I praise 
the Quakers so much that some folks who do not know 
me think I am a Quaker; but I am not, though I criti- 
cise them very seldom. At atime when beauty was work- 
ing corruption in the community it was necessary that 
there should be a body of men who should gointo protest 
against it; since beauty was perverted wholly to Satan 
and to lust, there was a reason why plainness should be 
adopted asagarb; but now when that protest has 
done its work, and the world has come on toa larger 
plane, such testimony fs no longer needed. It is not in 
consonance with the central principles of the religion 
of the Quakers that they should do nothiog toward 
raising the world in refinement. God is better to them 
than they are to themselves; for a Quaker face under a 
beautiful Quaker bonnet is one of the most beautiful 
things in the world. 

The very processes of business are beneficial. All 
the things which men are attempting to do by riches, 
unless they abominapbly pervert them, if they are used 
for the strengthening of society and morals are benefi- 
cial; and their benefit works down tothe poor. To 
him who, having got his money selfishly, keeps it as 
selfishly as he got it, it isacanker. The rich man’s 
ill-gotten money will corrode ; but to him who earns 
his money by right methods, and who holds it for 
others, it is a crown of gold around his head. Wherea 
man has been temperate and industrious and sagacious 
and patient and wise, and has gathered about him an 
estate of wealth, and has used it liberally for the good 
of his fellow-men, there is no crowned head that 
stands higher than his; and all the flings of poverty at 
successful riches are a smiting of poverty’s own self. 
Wealth is the hope of those that are below, if the men 
above are, as a class, so strong as to be able to direct 
it aright. 

Iam disturbed when poor men say I am preaching 
for rich men. Of course I am. I am preaching for 
rich men and for poor men, for noble men and for 
ignoble men, for learned men and for ignorant men, for 
all sorts of men; I am trying to be just to every kind 
of men; and one thing that hurts me is to see that the 
church has been paralyzed, or so blinded, as to suppose 
that God frowns upon riches—God, who has made the 
acquiring of wealth in this world the schoolmaster of 
morality, and has made enterprise to be, after all, the 
John Baptist of religion itself, and the forerunner of it 
everywhere, and who has decreed tliat no ignorant 
community shall be rich, and that no intelligent com. 
munity shall be other than rich. The idea that riches 
are in any way whatever, except by perversion, adverse 
to Christianity, is false. 

Why, the time is coming in this world when men 
shall not only be born healthy, but shall live healtbily. 
The time is coming when men shal! be born not only 
to comfort, but to beauty. The time is coming when 
the whole world shall live a thousand deyrees higher 
than they do to-day. And religion is to be the great 
incitement. All that is in a manin the way of facul- 
ties and gifts is to be inspired with a different impulse, 
and he is to do that which is right and nuble because 
he is God’s child, because men are his brethren, and 
because he is filled with the spirit of benevolence. 
The whole world, in the time to come, wi’! see less of 
darkness, less of lust, less of sin, less of c:' me, and joy 
will break forth with every morning like | \« sunlight, 
and all the earth will be as full of rejoiciny as the gar. 
dens and the forests are of birds’ songs. 
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CHRISTIAN CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS.' 


By LyMan ABzorr. 


FEW weeks ago I received from a subscriber to 

the Christian Union, apropos of the recent series 

of articles on How to Succeed, a rhyming and satiri ‘al 

ontribution to the series, from which I extract here 
ve verses. | 

HOW TO SUCCEED. 


The world is a goose : to ancceed, yon must pick 
The feathers off nicely by buying on tick. 

The vulgar pickpocket is sent off to jail : 

ise polite; give your note; and gracefully fail. 


{ff you are a preacher and want to be paid, 

Your secrmons mnet suit the demands of the trede ; 
Say never a word against popular sins, 

The doctrines and rites are the goepel that wins. 


If you are a lawycr, ‘tis proof that you nced : 
Have witnesses ready and you will succced. 

The Bible and Blackstone, by twisting thein we!!, 
Condemn a jast man, clear a devi! from heli. 

If you are a quack, to succeed you are sure ; 
Your pulls are all right if you kill or you cure, 
Th¢ pulse you are feeling is bvating for you, 
‘fhen dose out your toddy, your catnip, and rue. 
"This fact, I repeat, has more truth than a creed : 
The just and the humble can never succeed. 

The key to euccess: Be defiant and bold, 

And yon will have honors, position and gold. 

I have hesitated to print these verses in this series of 
articles; for the author modestly and correctly charac- 
terizes them as ‘‘rhyme, not poetry.” But they serve 
ndmirably to illustrate a very common misanthropic 
view of life, morals, and religion, based on a very nar- 
row observation, and mistaken alike in its reading of 
human experience and of God’s word. 

1. In the first place it is to be noticed, if this mis- 
anthropic view is right then Christ was wrong. He 
undertook, definitely and avowedly, to interpret the 
great general laws obedience to which will insure a 
peaceful, happy, and prosperous life. The notion, bor- 
rowed from paganism, that the price of eternal wealth 
is earthly poverty, and the price of eternal happiness 
earthly wretchedness, has no warrant in Christ’s teach- 
ing. On the contrary, he declares in his first public 
sermon that he has come to preach glad tidings to the 
poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to set at liberty them 
that are bound, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord. His second sermon he begins with beatitudes. 
My disciples and followers, he says, are blessed; and 
he goes on to tell them how they are to become so. 
Nor are these blessings postponed to the future ; they 
are in the present tense; blessed are the poor in spirit, 
the pure in heart, the peace-makers, even the perse- 
cuted. Nor are these blessings limited to spiritual 
rewards; they involve not only a present but an 
earthly reward. Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
they shall be called the children of God: of all fame 
theirs shall be highest, purest, best. Godliness has 
the promise of this life as well as of the life to come. 
There is no man that hath left house, or brother, or sis- 
ter, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands 
for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive 
an hundred fold now, in this time, besides, in the world 
to come, eternal life. This is not the Devil’s world 
but God’s ; and when the Devil takes the tempted up 
into an exceeding high mountain, and shows him all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and 
makes the promise, All these things will I give thee if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me, he lies ; he prom- 
ises what is not his to give. He made that promise to 
Napoleon I. and left him to die in exile on the island 
of Elba; to Napoleon LI. and left him to die 
in exile at Chiselhurst. There are not two king- 
doms—an earthly and a heavenly—lying side by 
side, as the United States and Mexico, so that 
prudence sugzcsts to the wise man to pay allegiance 
to one king in this world and to another king in the 
world to come; to be governed by one set of laws here 
and by another set hereafter. Both worlds are God’s ; 
only there is disobedi«: ce and rebellion in one province 
and none in the other. Loyalty costs something; but 
disloyalty costs more. The precepts of the New Testa- 
ment are good as social, business, and political princi- 
ples. There is no chart of sailing directions so good to 
steer by for the port of success as those to be gathered 
from the instructions of Jesus of Nazareth. The Gol- 
den Rule is a good rule to do business by. There is no 
better guide to political ambition than ‘‘ Whosoever of 
you will be the chiefest shall be servant of all.” 

2. That which is the teaching of God’s word is 
equally the teaching of human experience. It is a 
shallow and a narrow reading of history which leads 
to the conclusion that the merchant should “‘ gracefully 
fail,” the preacher should ‘“‘suit the demands of the 
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trade,” the lawyer should suborn witnesses and twist 
the law, the physician should play the quack. There is 
no heresy more dangerous and none more false thanJhis. 
It is dangerous because few men will drop a present 
bone for a future shadow; it is false because it incul- 
cates the idea that God’s laws are not in accord with 
the laws of life. 

The successful business men, from the days of Abra- 
ham—who started in life as a poor emigrant and 
amassed an enormous wealth of herds and flocks and 
servants—to those of our own day, have achieved their 
success by studying not how they could squeeze the 
most out of their fellow men, but how they could 
achieve the greatest service by their commercial! abili- 
ties. The founders of the American publishing business 
were men whose business probity no breath of sus- 
picion ever blurred, and when a destructive fire left 
them almost as poor as when they began life the offers 
of assistance poured in upon them in amount greater 
than they could utilize. The greatest carpet dealers in 
the United States, if not jin the world, are men whose 
word is as good as a United States bond. The greatest 
dry goods dealer of modern times, A. T. Stewart, won 
his eminence by inaugurating and carrying out prin- 
ciples of honesty in his trade which before had been 
thought to be wholly impracticable. He who is prob- 
ably the largest and most successful clothier in the 
United States is equally well known as a preacher of 
the Gospel on Sunday-school platforms. The Sunday- 
schoo] dependent on his energy for its success is as char- 
acteristic a feature of Philadelphia as his store. Turn 
we to preachers: who have been the successful preach- 
ers? Paul, Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, Whitfield, 
Wesley, Lyman Beecher, Dr. Finney; and in our own 
time, Canon Kingsley, Mr. Spurgeon, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Wm. M. Taylor, John Hall, Phillips Brooks ; 
are these men who ‘‘ say never a word against popular 
sins”? It is the fearless preacher who succeeds ; it is 
the timid preacher who is scorned. The most success- 
ful lawyers are men of pre-eminent integrity; no man 
can achieve a permanent success at the bar unless he 
can win the absolute confidence of his fellow men ; his 
reputation must be as spotless as his ermine. The 
most successful physicians are men who have acted on 
the principles which Dr. Willard Parker laid down in 
his admirable paper on How to Succeed as a Physician. 
The peddlers and hucksters live on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy; the courtiers never win either power or favor 
in the pulpit; the pettifoggers never rise to eminence 
at the bar; the quacks pay for all the reputation they 
ever win in good prices to the advertising columns of 
the newspapers. 

3. It is true that Christ’s promise of a ‘‘ hundred fold 
now, in this time,” is accompanied with an important 
qualification; he adds, ‘‘ with persecutions ;” and if I 
have passed by this qualification till now, it is that I 
may put emphasis upon it. Clrist himself put this em- 
phasis upon it by the incident narrated in the close of 
our lesson of to-day. James and John came to him, 
with their mother, asking for a special reward for their 
fidelity. They were, it must be remembered, special 
friends. With Peter, they had been selected to wit- 
ness some of Christ’s specially wondrous works and to 
look upon _ glory in the Transfiguration. ‘‘ Grant 
unto us,” they said, ‘‘that we may sit, one on thy 
right hand and the other on thy left hand, in thy kiog- 
dom.” Christ replied by promising them a share in 
the baptism of his sufferings, but added: ‘To sit on 
my right hand and on my left hand is not mine to 
give.” I leave my readers to find from other abundant 
sources the historical application of this incident; I 
seek here only to give it its moderna application. Wis- 
dom has riches in her right hand, and honor and long 
life in her left; but she must be wooed and won for 
her own sake, not for her dowry. She will not accept 
the fortune-hunter. If a man cares more for honesty 
than for policy, he will find honesty the best policy ; 
but the honesty which is merely policy is no honesty 
at all. He who accepts Christ’s principles merely to 
get the ‘‘ hundred-fold more, now, in this time,” does 
not really accept them. The preacher who is brave 
that he may succeed is not brave and will not succeed. 
The merchant who is honest that he may make money 
is not honest and may fail. The lawyer who puts on 
integrity to get clients has no integrity and may get no 
clients. He only is Christian who counts honesty of 
more worth than uouses or lands, the Gospel of more 
worth than congregation or salary, integrity of more 
worth than clients or fees. Every day will test his prin- 
ciples; every day will be a judgment day. If he will 
take his success with persecutions; if he is willing 
to be bankrupt in purse rather than in honor; 
to preach the whole truth to thirty rather than 
half truths to three thousand; to serve justice in a 
country oflice on a bare floor, rather than be the well- 
paid advocate of wrong in the metropolis, he will see 
every day rivals less scrupulous winning prizes which 
he loses, and escaping dangers and difficulties which 
he seems to court; but time and God will right all 
things; and he has but to patiently wait. If he de- 


mands success as the payment of his fidelity, the only 
answer will be a promise of more trial, for the fidelity 
which demands payment is no fidelity. But if he is 
simply true and faithful, be will have his success; and 
if he be truly true and faithfully faithful, if his truth 
and fidelity are not a mere pretense of virtue put on 
for the sake of wages, he will be content that the seats 
of eminence are reserved for those for whom they are 
prepared, and will find in his own deep and quiet con- 
tentment a reward more valuable than fame or gold. 


QUESTIONS. 


What Old Testament prophecies can you find of 
Christ's sufferings and death ? 

How, in view of these prophecies, can you account 
for the fact that Christ’s prophecies amazed the 
twelve ? 

Compare other acco ints of James and John’s appli- 
cation to Christ. 

What did they m.. by asking to sit on his right 
hand and on his left? 

Who were on his right hand and on his left when he 
entered into his kingdom ? 

Interpret and appiy verse 39. 

Is it not Christ’s to award all honors? If so, how 
do you explain verse 40? 


8S. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 

Centra is to be gained by service, 
rather than by self-secking. 

ist. To talk about the Giant Selfishness. 

Let the teacher pin to the blackboard a paper shoe 
twice the ordinary size, and ask the children if they 
have ever seen or heard of a man with so large a foot, 
and what he was called. They will at once answer ‘‘a 
giant.” Ask if they would know a giantif they should 
see one. How? Ask if they have ever seen one on 
the street. Tell them that there is a giant, who is all 
the time going around among people, who has the 
power to make himself notseen. This is what he says 
to the people that he visits: ‘‘ Take the best apple or 
orange on the plate, or the largest piece of cake, for 
yourself, Sit down in the easiest chair in the room 
and never offer to give it to anybody else.” People 
almost always do just as this giant tells them, although 
they do not see him. Has he ever been around you 
telling you what to do for yourseif? Do any of you 
know his name? ‘* The Giant Selfishness.” 

2d. To teach how two of the Apostics were influ- 
enced by the Giant Selfishness. 

Let the teacher say that the Giant Selfishness is very 
old, because he came to James and John, two of Jesus’s 
Apostics, and told them to ask great things of Jesus 
for themselves, and he got their mother to do so too 
for them. Tell the children that James and John 
thought that Jesus would one day be a great king, and 
live in great splendor, and that the Giant Selfishness 
told them to ask Jesus to let them sit, one on his right 
hand and the other on his left, when that time should 
come. Tell the children that the Giant Selfishness is 
not wise but foolish; that he often gets people to do 
things and ask for things not good for them to have. 
It was so in what he told James and John to ask for, 
because those whom Jesus will put on his left side are 
those whom he will send away to live with Satan. 
Only those whom he puts on his right side will he keep 
in heaven with him. 

3d. To contrast the influence of selfishness with 
that of the Holy Spirit. 

Tell the children that there is another Person going 
about, and talking with people, who says things very 
different from those spoken by the Giant Selfishness. 
This is what he says : 

* For Jesus Christ's sake 
Do all the good you cap, 
To ail the people you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
And as long a» ever youcan.” 

Teach that Jesus did as that Person told him to, for 
he came into this world to lay down his life for others. 
He told James and John that he came to help others, 
and not to be helped himself, and that if they would 
have the best places in heaven they must be willing to 
forget themselves and think of others. 

Which one do you mean to obey—the Giant Selfish- 
ness or the Person who tells you to remember others? 
Shall I tell you the name of that Person? It is the 
Holy Spirit. 

SymBo. Girr.—A crown of thorns with the Golden 
Text printed on it. 


If statistics afford any ground for encouragement the tem- 
perance people have some cause to rejoice in England. In 
the last seven years the decrease in the taxes paid into the 
British Treasury by alcohol has been $10,000,000. in 1875 
the average yearly expenditure for liquor of each English 
man, woman and child was #29, and now it is less than #16. 
A very suggestive result of this decrease in revenue from 
alcohol is the fact that the deposits of money in the savings 
banks from the working class have largely increased. 
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Science and Art. 


A Very Inrerestine Retxio of Gilbert Stuart, the por- 
trait painter, is at the rooms of the Messrs. Sypher & 
Co. in Broadway. It is the original portrait bust of 
that distinguished countryman of ours and illustrious 
painter whose famous pencil is indelibly associated 
with the best head of Washington ever put on 
canvas. This bust is the only thing of its kind in 
existence, and the story of its coming to public notice 
of late is not without interest. Miss Stuart, of New- 
port, who is the only surviving member of her father’s 
family, said one evening to a friend visiting her (with- 
in the past two years), ‘‘I wish I might find the cast 
which Browere made from life of my father. It was 
so excellent. But no one knows where it is. Some 
members of the Browere family probably have it, and 
it is my impression that they live in Philadelphia, Per- 
haps you (addressing her friend) may be able to find 
it by inquiry when you go there.” The friend gladly 
promised to do whatever was possible in getting some 
clue to such an important cast, but had only a faint 
expectation of ever learning of its whereabouts. After 
her return to New York a few days later, and in a 
brief interview with the artist, Mr. David Johnson, 
upon this topic, the Browere bust of Stuart, what was 
her surprise to find that Mr. Johnson was acquainted 
with Mr. A. D. O. Browere, son of the elder Browere, 
who made the cast from life. He was living at Cats- 
kill, N. Y. Mr. Johnson at once consented to write 
a line asking imformation, which he did, and in a few 
days the reply came, as follows: ‘‘I have the bust of 
G. Stuart in my possession, in perfect order, just as 
my father left it forty-six years ago.” This was a 
speedy and remarkable resurrection of the long-hidden 
treasure, to be sure. After the lapse of a few months 
it was decided by Mr. LBrowere (the owner) that it 
should go to Mr. Johnson’s studio temporarily and be 
exhibited to artists and others interested. The bust 
has been characterized by one of our well-known por- 
trait painters as without exception the most pictur- 
esque and animated cast from nature that he ever saw. 
Other painters and sculptors have been equally enthu- 
siastic in their praise of it. Why this admirable plaster 
cast has been boxed up and lost to the present genera- 
tion until now is easily explained. It belonged to a 
large collection of casts of distinguished men, John 
Adams, Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, Madison, 
Lafayette, etc., all executed by John H. I. Browere ; 
and during his fatal illness (1834) he requested his 
family to do nothing with the collection for thirty 
years. Since the time has expired the whole number 
have been offered for sale, and it was not the intention 
of A. D. O. Browere to detach any individual one from 
the collection. Mr. Browere finally concluded to dis- 
pose of the Stuart, and the purchaser leaves it for the 
present with Messrs. Sypher & Co. Bronze copies. of 
the bust will probably be made before long, or when 
a certain nugber of orders are handed in. The follow- 
ing certificate, written by Stuart and published in the 
Boston ‘* Patriot” of December 2d, 1825, is of interest 


in this connection : 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1825. 
‘*Mr. Browere, of the city of New York, has this day made a por- 
trait bust of me from tke life, with which I am perfectly satisfied and 
which I hope will remove any i/liberal misrepresentations that may 
deprive the nation from porscesing like records of more im 
men. Signed, G,. STUART.” 


Do Pranxts optain rrom tag Arre.—The 
general opinion of agriculturisis hitherto has been 
that plants obtain all or nearly all their nitrogen from 
the soil. There are some facts learned by observation 
which, upon this hypothesis, are difficult to explain. 
A crop of clover removes a large amount of nitrogen 
from the soil, yet it leaves the land in an improved 
condition for crops which require abundance of nitro- 
gen. More nitrogen is found in the surface soil after 
the removal of a crop of clover than there was before. 
Dr. J. B. Lawes thinks it probable that the clover 
roots draw the nitrogen from the sub-soil, as extended 
experiments have hitherto failed to prove that legumi- 
nous plants like clover have any special power of ob- 
taining nitrogen from the air. lrof. Atwater, how- 
ever, says: ‘‘The prevailing opinion among agricult- 
ural chemists for some time, and one which I have 
shared, has been that plants get nearly all their nitro- 
gen from the soil and extremely little from jthe air. 
But there are many facts which are very hard to ex- 
plain on this theory, and 1 am with many others 
coming to suspect very strongly that plants do, some- 
how or other, get considerable nitrogen from the air.” 
If some kinds of plants have the power to obtain 
nitrogen from the air, then the farmer who wishes to 
increase the nitrogen in his soil will find it to his inter- 
est to raise these plants insteadef purchasing costly 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 


Harvarp Memoria, Winpow.—American artists in 
stained glass decoration are led by Messrs. John La 


Farge and Louis Tiffany, of New York, in whose | 


studios have been designed windows that now hold 
places of honor in the most prominent of chureh 
edifices, club-houses and private dwellings. The 
latest work of Mr. La Farge is a memorial window for 
Harvard College. It is thus described in the New 
York ‘‘ Herald”: 


The memorial window dedicated by the Harvard Class of 1860 to 
their fellow-etndents who fell in the Rebellion is now almost com 
pleted and wi .von be placed in position. The ecene is a host being 
led to battle by two persona, one, a young man, holding’aloft a stand- 
ard, and the other poising a lance. Behind them is an army of 
moving figures. The coloring is very rich, and Mr. La Farge’s work 
as displayed io it, marks an era in American decorative art. One 
figure bears a shield, which glistens with metallic steel lueters, while 
in ite center a Gorgon's head stands out in gold. Above all this, in 
heavy folds, streams out the flag of the standard-bearer. The clonds 
are blown by the storm, though there are bright hue« here and there, 
golden gleame beaming against the markiness of the driven heavens, 
Effects are produced not only by the subtler means of artistic con- 
ception, but the materia) methods employed in the work show sur- 
prising skill. 


Mooks and Authors. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH.’ 


The object of this book is to show that the Church 
of Rome is Christianity in its organic historical form. 
This involves a discussion rather historical and philo- 
sophical than theological. The discussion, although 
by necessity highly sectarian, as in a degree are all our 
advocacies of our ecclesiastical organizations from 
Quakerism up, is free from bitterness and aims at 
candor. It is characterized throughout with signal 
ability in the array of arguments and statements, and, 
in parts, with a massive and noble presentation of fun- 
damental truth. Bishop Spalding is a master of sen- 
tences. His style, lucid and vigorous, has also a poetic 
charm. In many passages its musical flow breaks into 
eloquence. The priests of his diocese may well be 
commended to study the diction of their Bishop as a 
model of certain rhetorical qualities. In this discussion 
of three centuries new thoughts are not to be expected, 
and no writer is to be blamed for their absence. The 
utmost intellectuality that can be asked of either side 
is a strong, well-marshaled re-statement fitted to the 
popular thought and adjusted to the angle of vision at 
which the public mind may be standing. Morally, the 
utmost demand that will be likely to be met, unless 
these disputants reach a point of grace higher than 
the average of those who criticise them, is the demand 
for courtesy in words, for charitable construction of 
motives, and for a serious attempt at candor in the 
realm of historic statement. This last grace will not 
be brilliantly achieved, but should be striven for. 
Thus no high standard is applicable to the common 
line of this debate; and usually falling far below this, 
it inflicts upon the church an acrid venom, an argu- 
ment of prejudice, a vulgar objurgation or a trash of 
rhetoric. The richest gif.s of the enlightening Spirit 
are not for disputants concerning the external organ- 
ization of the church, of which the Lord Jesus had so 
little to say to his disciples. It may be impossible but 
that this strife about dignities, prerogatives and con- 
stitutions should arise and continue in the Christian 
company ; if so, we shall be glad if the debate run into 
no lower grade than that of this book. The worthy 
Bishop may suffer trom his theme; in our view he 
does ; but we can say that his theme does not suffer 
through him. 

Portions of this volume, dealing with the indifferent- 
ism and secularism of the world, with scientific ma- 
terialism, and with a worldly unbelief, are admirably 
strong. Here the author stands, with the whole 
church, on the eternal Rock, and his work touches a 
very high standard. It would not ve easy to find in 
so brief compass, in our modern religious literature, a 
more direct and convincing exposure than in the sec- 
ond lecture of the absurdity of what is put forth as the 
scientific denial or the scientific doubt of God’s being. 
Indeed, materialism finds no mercy in the hands of 
this follower of St. Thomas Aquinas. On the rela- 
tion of religion to education, the general principles are 
announced which—now denied—we think will be evi- 
denced as true in a generation succeeding ours ; though 
we question their specific applications here made. We 
commend the fourth lecture, on ‘‘ The Catholic Church,” 
as a lucid, official exposition of the accepted tenets and 
usages of that communion. The book, in its middle 
and later portions, passes fully into the path of the 
Roman and Protestant controversy, where, as we said, 
we find the worn old arguments decked with a fresh- 
ness and urged with an eloquence that relieve the 
usually wearisome debate. The eleventh lecture, on 
the ‘‘ Rise of Protestantism,” is valuable for a masterly 
historic tracing and philosophic analysis, both con- 
ducted from the point of view of the Latin Church, 
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and therefore involving not only a perspective unfa 
miliar to Protestant eyes, but also some facts an. 
some relations of truths commonly overlooked on the 
Protestant side. The last lecture, on the “ Decline 
Protestantism,” bas far less value, being more in the 
usual line of sectarian polemics. It has also the dis 
advantage of dealing with statistics drawn from tha 
skillful compend of ecclesiastical mis-information, the 
United States census. It is, however, amusing through 
an almost childlike positiveness of assumption and 
breadth of assertion. The author specifies Congrega- 
tionalism, Methodism, Episcopacy, as awful examples 
of ecclesiastical ruin; and calls the other sects tu iudge 
their fate from these. While we cannot permit our- 
selves to doubt the pious sincerity of his dismay at 
sight of such perverseness leading to such downfall, 
we fail to see the ruin as alleged; though we suppose 
it to be an open secret that no one of the three sects 
named, nor any of all the sects that unfortunately 
might be named, is free from clements of instability 
which may work into vast organic change in some 
near future. Indeed, this is our hope regarding all 
the sects, including that most superb and venerable of 
all sects, the Roman. We are hoping for the day of 
the Church, of Christ. We fear, however, that the 
Bishop’s usual courtesy fails him when he accuses the 
Episcopal brethren of lack of self-denying Christian 
effort for the lowerclasses. An inherited ‘‘ malignant 
Puritanism” holds our steps from the doors of that 
church ; but for once we should rejoice to escort the 
good Bishop to Grace Church or Holy Trinity, New 
York, or to the Advent, in Boston, or to any one of 
scores of churches nearly as well known, and show 
him the vast scope and minute detail of their charities 
in the name of Christ. We can imagine our Episcopal 
and Baptist friends troubled also when this writer casts 
them down in a common ruin with the Protestant 
sects—troubled not only at the ruin but at the commen- 
ness of it; since they have always comforted their 
souls with the sacred seclusion of their respective pre- 
cincts. 

Closing this book, we are newly impressed with a 
preference for the name Christian over either of the 
names Roman Catholic or Protestant; and with the 
need, on both the Roman and the Protestant sides, of 
a deeper thought and a clearer definition as to the re- 
lation between the church visible and the spiritual and 
universal church. 


Westminster Sermons. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D_D. 
(New York: Charlee Scribner's Sons.) School Sermons. 
By William Everett. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) ./une to 
May. By E. E. Hale. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) These 
three volumes of sermons have this trait in common, that 
they are direct, practical, helpful. Those of Dean Stanley 
were preached in Westminster Abbey on various special oc- 
casions, comprising royal and national events, anniversaries 
in the history of the Abbey, funerals, etc., and include about 
thirty separate discourses. They are marked by the same 
rhetorical glow that characterizes all the Dean's work, and 
by a happy faculty of extracting a useful moral from any 
public circumstance. The 800th anniversary of the Abbey, 
the decease of Charles Dickens, of Charles Kingsley, even of 
the Earl ef Beaconsfield, the Parisian distress, the Greek 
massacre of 1870—all furnish alike a point on which the 
preacher hinges his words of comfort, hope and inspiration, 
There is one more volume of the Dean's sermons for which 
many people are waiting with some expectancy, and which, 
when it appears, will admirably eupplement the volume be- 
fore us. That will be a collection of the sermons preached 
by Dean Stanley every year on Innocents’ day to the chil- 
dren. Will not Mesers. Murray & Son hasten ita publica- 
tion ?———It is not an infrequent practice in our best boarding 
schools for the Master to hold # Sunday service at which 
either he or a substitute preaches a brief school sermon, some- 
what after the pattern of thoee which Dr. Arnold used to deliver 
at Rugby or Canon Farrar at Marlborough. The little volume 
of Mr. Everett's Sermons is the fruit of this practice, all the 
discourses which it contains baving been delivered by Mr. 
Everett before the Adams Academy at Quincy, Masas., of 
which he is Master. They are brief, straightforward and 
manly—such addresses as a boy can bardly hear without 
being better for them—and touching such simple topics as 
** Our Souls’ Need,” ‘‘ God Exists,"’ ‘* God is Good,” ** Christ 
and the Gospel,” ‘‘ Thoughtfulness in Duty,” ete., ete. One 
cannot wish for a better or a. more discriminating audience 
than one of school-boys ; and we can fancy that not the east 
pleasant part of Mr. Everett's work is the preaching of these 
weekly sermons.—— Like everything else whict Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale prepares, his sermons may be reud with great 
interest and profit; and though he modestly declares in this 
volume that they have no literary claim for preservation, 
there are many who will keep and re-read them for the help 
and suggestion they afford. Mr. Hale never hesitates, any 
more than Dean Stanley did, to draw his topics and illustra- 
tions from the events of the day; and the sermens are 
striking!) unconventional on that account ; though what they 
lack in conventionality is more than made up in freshness 
and point. One of the best sermons that Mr. Hale ever 
preached was not a sermon atall. It was called, we believe, 
What Might have Happened,” and appeared in Harper's 
Magazine ” about two years ago. If Mr. Hale will resurrect 
it from its tomb, and include it in bis next volume of dis- 
courses, he will not only illuminate for his readers one of 
the most difficult passages in sacred history, but will give ag 
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enduring form to what must be considered his strongest bit 
of literary work. 

The Sabbath Question: A Sermon and Two Speeches. By 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Norwich,Conn Sermons. By the 
late George Blagden Bacon, Orange, N. J. (New York: G. P. 
Patnam's Sons) The Sabbath question ts always with us 
and is always being answered. In that view this book is 
timely ; though, except in certain places, there is now no 
sbarp debate on this subject. Butif the question were dead 
and had been laid to rest in a tomb, the versatile, keen, and 
sprightly thought, the incisive wit, and the pertinacious zeal 
of Dr. Bacon of Norwich would suffice to eet it living before 
the world again. Ile seems to have found it a few years ago 
in the city of bis abode a question needing answer in two 
departme ts, civil and\religious. He answered it ina sermon, 
in two public addresses, and in a letter to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Connecticut—using in each case 
great plainness of speech. In these, contained in this book, 
he demands first the inforcement of the existing Sunday laws 
as laws; then arevision of them as may be found needful 
in the interests of personal rights and public advantage. 
These demands he accompanies with an examination of the 
true intent and the spiritual bearing of the day as a day of 
rest, enlarging further on the personal Christian duty in re- 
lation to the Lord's day, which duty he presenta as high priv- 
ilege.———The Six Sermons of the late Dr. Bacon, of Orange, 
the brother of the former, whoiutreduces them with a grace- 
ful preface, occupy three-fifths of the book. They set forth 
in more organic form and larger statement, with wider dis- 
cussion, the main principles of the former part of the book. 
We commend them as having positive and permanent value. 
In every sentence they show the calm, strong moral fiber, 
the spiritual insight, the Christian reverence, the balanced 
judgment, the apt diction, of one whose carly departure to 
the ‘‘ Sabbath that remalneth,” almost ecems in the thought 
of those who sat under his ministry to have taken from 
these earthly Sabbaths something of their light. These dis- 
courses, published fourteen years ago, and welcomed by 
many thoughtfal Christians for their manliness and godli- 
ness, and for their liberal, honest, practical spirituality, will 
meet now aripened thought and a freer intelligence in the 
churches; and will commend themselves as a solution of 
difficulties and a guide in duties. They are full of Christian 
light. For the old mechanical claim of the Sabbath, which 
has lost its power, they give us the vital claim of love. They 
set forth the Lord's day not as payment to him, but as bis 
sweet gift to us—glad therefore and honorable, the pearl of 
days. 

Victor Hugo and his Time. By Alfred Barbou, tranelated 
from the French by Ellen E. Frewer. (New York: Harper 
& Bros.) The great French poet is now enjoyiag his own 
apotheosis, and if bis genius were lees than it is the position 
into which he has been forced by his admirera would be 
ridiculous. Fortunately for bim his wealth of natural en- 
dowments and the greatuess of his achievements are hardly 
exaggerated even by his enthusiastic countrymen. If the 
facts could only be stated coolly and di-passionately they 
would produce a deeper impression than is made by any of 
the eulogies which have been published as biographies of 
Hugo. This volume is full of incident and gossip, and con- 
tains many well drawn pictures of the events of Hugo's life, 
but it is all in the strain of unmixed adulation. The poet’s 
works are presented ona dead level of excellence, without 
any of that perspective of criticism which briogs out in full 
relief the relative importance of a writer's creations. A 
biography of permanent value cannot be written without the 
critical faculty, and if the author of this book possesses any 
such faculty he has certainly held it in abeyance in the writ- 
ing of this volume. Nevertheless, he has prepared a most 
entertaining and picturesque work, which no reader will lay 
down for lack of interest after he has once commenced its 
perusal. It is, on the whole, the best work about Hugo 
accessible to the English reader. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Francis Darwin, the son of the naturalist, will pre 
pare bis father’s biography. 

—Mr. Ssinburne has a volume of new poems about ready. 
Its title is ** Tristram of Lyonesse, and other Poems.” 

—Mr. Charles Reade’s new story, ‘‘Singleheart and Double 
face,’ has made ite appearance in a London periodical. 

—For a good guide book to the eternal city see Mr. Russel! 
Forbes's ‘‘ Rambles in Rome,” published by T. Nelson & Sons. 

—A work on ** English Poetesses,” by Mr. Eric Robertson, 
is in preparation for the press of Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co. 

—Over a thousand Southern receipts in cookery are to be 
found in Miss Tyeon’s new book, ‘‘The Queen of the 
Kitchen.” 

—The Kev. Samuel J. Baird, D.D., has written a “ Bible 
History of Baptism,” which is published by James H. Baird 
of Philadelphia. 

— We are presently to have from M. Louis Blanca com- 
plete edition of his works. They are certainly worth reprint- 
ing in substantial form. 

—Mr. Grattan Guinness, of the Livingstone Mission at Con- 
go, Africa, is about to publisb, from original sources, a gram- 
mar of the Congo language. 

—A volume of ‘‘ New Arabian Nights” is on its way from 
the pen of Mr. R. L. Stevenson, the author of ‘* Wanderings 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes." 

—Caseel, Petter, Galpin & Uo., have ready a new and 
cheap edition of Mr. Jefferies’s ‘* Weod Magic,” a delightful 
book for out-door summer reading. 

—Macmillan & Co. have brought out a sixpenny edition of 
the Rev. J. G. Wood's ‘‘ Wanderings in South America,” a 
capital book for ular circulation. 


—*‘' The English in America,” especially in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the Carolinas, are to be written up by Mr. J. A. 


Doyle, a fellowjof All Souls’ College, Oxferd, 


—A new facsimile reprint of George Herbert's ‘‘ The Tem- 
ple” is to be outfitted with an introductory essay by Mr. 
J. H. Shorthouse, author of “ John Inglesant.” 

—Germany has lost Dr. Pauli, the eminent historian, 
author also of a “ Life of Alfred the Great,” and of ‘ Pict- 
ures of Old England,” both of which works have been 
travsiated into English. 

—How gord and beautiful are the engravings by Tidemann 
in Bjornson’s new etory, “‘ The Bridal Murch.” They adda 
feature of special excellence to what is in other respects 
an attractive book. 

—A good and handy French dictionary—a book which in 
some form or other every one wants these days—is Masson's 
** Compendious,” published by Macmillan « Co. for a dollar. 
Its appendices are especially useful. 

—Houghton, Mittin & Co, are now printing the Rev. 0. 
B. Frothingham’'s *' Life of the late Dr. George Ripley,” the 
literary editor of the ‘‘ Tribune,” one of the ablest, most 
modest, and kindliest of American literary men. 

—A new illustrated edition of the works of Goethe is ap- 
pearing at Stuttgart, in form similar to that of Schiller, of 
of which more than 50,000 copies have been sold. The size 
is a large octavo, and the pictures are plentiful. 

—Rouse’s celebrated crayon portrait of Emerson has been 
engraved by Schoff on steel in pure line, and is published by 
John \. Lowell & Co., of Boston. We have not seen it, but 
it ought to make one of the most satisfactory likenesses of 
the Concord poet. 

—Clara Louise Burnham, the author of “ No Gentleman,” 
has written a new novel, for readers of this summer, called 
“*A Sane Lunatic.” The plot of it turns upon the distracting 
likeness of two brothers, and the almost marrying of the 
heroine to the wrong man. 

—We hear it reported on good authority that all, or nearly 
all, of Blanche Roosevelt's absurd book about Longfellow was 
read in manuscript either to hn or to his brother-in-law, 
Thomas G. Appleton of Boston, and that it ‘‘ passed.” Such 
a stury is almost incredible. 

—Among the most delightful and helpful of recent bio- 
graphical works is the life of Catharine and Craufurd Tait, 
published by Macmillan & Co. This memoir has had so 
large @ sale that the publishers have wisely issued an 
abridged edition at a reduced price. 

—All but two of the Rev. E. P. Roe’s novels have reached 
or passed their thirteenth thousand, and those two, “* What 
Can She Do?" and “A Knight of the Nineteenth Century,” 
ure nearly up to that point. The new twenty-cent edition of 
his “‘ Barriers Burned Away "’ is selling everywhere. 

—An account of the ill-fated ‘‘ Jeannette" expedition is in 
press, from the pen of Mr. Raymond L. Newcomb, one of the 
survivors. Mr. Bennett, the proprietor of the New York 
** Herald,” who fitted out the expedition, has presented Mrs. 
De Long, the widow of its commander, with $50,000 in 
Goveroment Bonds. 


—A very readable little book on the mudum in parvo prin- 
ciple is Mr. Justin McCarthy's “‘ Epoch of Reform,” practi- 
cally a eummary of Eoglish political history from 1830 to 
1850. It is extremely well done, so well done that two 
American publishers have gotten hold of it—Estes & Lauriat 
and Charles Scribner's Sona. 

—We wonder how many thousand copies of Oagood’s 
“Pocket Guide,” and how many thousands of Houghton’s 
“Satchel Guide” are dropping about these days into the 
pockets of American travelers going abroad? There can be 
no question that these are two of the best portable guides for 
foreign travel in tue English language. 

—An important contribution to American historical litera- 
ture has recently been made by Mr. Clarence Bowen, who 
has written a history of ‘The Boundary Disputes of Connecti- 
cut.” The work is very hundsomely printed by James RK. 
Osgood and Co., and recites in fail a very curious and some- 
what obscure chapter in colonial and later history. 

—Our Quaker readers will be glad to know that a very 
charming «example of their very charming kind is to be found 
in Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new novel, ‘* Marion Fay.” Marion 
herself is the Quaker; and very sweet and lovely she is, ex- 
cept for ber obstinate refusal to marry the man she loves, 
Lord Hampstead, because she is consumptive and thinks she 
is not going to live. 

—It isa happy idea of the Messrs. Harper. to bring outa 
** Tourist’s edition” of Drake's ‘‘Heart of the White Moun- 
tains,” a book particularly fitted for the pedestrian’s compan- 
ionship, but hitherto not suited to his wallet by reason of 
being a ‘‘sumptuous quarto” The new edition contains all 
the matter of the original and something more, and is cer- 
tain to have a wide circulation in the White Mountains this 


coming summer. 

—J. W. Bouton, of this city, the agent in this country for 
the sale of *‘ L’Art,” announces that each subscriber for the 
year 1882 will receive with the n¢ xt quarterly volume, to be 
issued about July 15, a brilliant etching entitled ‘* L’Attente”’ 
by M. Ulysse Butin. *' L'Art” is one of the most sumptuous 
and useful art publications of the world, giving, as it does, 
every three months a full resume of art matters. For that 
matter, Bouton is the proper person to send to if you want 
any information or publication on art topics. 

—A Paris letter to the ‘‘ American” says that Lieut. Col. 
Jang of the staff has just issued the first two volumes of his 
work on ‘‘ Lucien Bonaparte,” of which one more is to come; 
that M. Houssaye is preparing an edi/ion de luxe of his “* His- 
tory of the Forty-first Arm Chair,” that is to say,of the famous 
men who have had to sit down outside the French academy ; 
that M. Depping has communicated to the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences a mass of newly discovered and 
interesting documents about Madame de Sevigne; and that 
M. Renan will start in September for Palestine with his wife 
and children, going by way of Mount Sinai. It is a comfort 
to know that M. Renan believes there is euch a place as the 
Holy Land. We might almost have supposed that he looked 


even upon it as a myth, 


Correspondence. 


DOES DEATH END PROBATION? 

We publish herewith the rest of the answers re- 
ceived in answer to this question; and we believe we 
have now published every Scripture reference given to 
us by our readers bearing on this subject, though not 
all their general and philosophical arguments. Our 
object has been two-fold: to stir our readers up to study 
the Bible for themselves ; and to elicit for the informa- 
tion of others the results of their Bible study. And 
both objects have been accomplished. We refer our 
correspondents to our editorial columns for a summing 
up of the whole subject, here merely answering very 
briefly some of the «uestions raised by them. 

The question, Des death end probation? is not 
whether the final judgment or the end of the world 
ends probation ; this seems to be taught by implica- 
tion, if not directly, in many passages of Scripture, 
some of which are given below in letter No. I. ; nor is 
it whether sin, tgansgression, probation, will cease 
before all death ceéases—the question raised by letter 
No. IL. ; but whethér for each individual his deat ends his 
probation. Nor is it whether every man will enter on a 
new probation beyond the grave, the question implied 
in letter No. ILL. ; still less is it whether “‘ there is any- 
thing in the Bible that teaches that all men will not be 
saved or finally restored,” as stated in letter No. LV. 
This is an entirely different question, and one 
on which, in our judgment, some of the passages 
cited in letter No. I. are quite conclusive. The only 
new passages cited by any of our correspondents, 
seeming to bear directly on the question at issue 
are the parable of Dives and Lazarus, and Ec- 
clesiastes xi., 3, and ix., 10. Our readers can judge 
for themselves how far the inference is a just and 
reasonabie one which letter No. V. draws from the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus. Neither of the two 
passages cited from Ecclesiastes in letter No. VI. has 
any direct bearing on the possibility of after-death 
probation. The meaning of the first passage, ‘‘in the 
place where the tree falleth there shall it be,” is simply 
the apparent fact that evil, when it is wrought, is ir- 
retrievable. The context shows this clearly. ‘It may 
be noted,” says Dean Plumptre, “as an illustration of 
the way in which the afterthoughts of theology have 
worked their way into the interpretation of Scripture, 
that this clause has been expounded as meaning that 
the state in which men chance to be when death 
comes On them is unalterable, that there is no repent- 
ance in the grave. This inference may be legitimate 
enough, butit is clear that it is not that thought which 
was prominent in the mind of the writer.” So far as 
the second passage from Ecclesiastes is concerned, 
“There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave whither thou goest,” it is one 
of the many that indicate the thought of the ancient 
Hebrew writers respecting the future world before 
Christ had brought life and immortality to light. 
They regarded Hades as an underworld in which all 
life had come to a standstill], and such passages are as 
applicable to the grave of the righteous as to the grave 
of the wicked. To quote again the words of Dean 
Plumptre: “‘The common saying often in men’s 
mouths, as if it came from the Bible, There is no re- 
pentance in the grave, is probably an echo from this 
passage. It is obvious, however, that the state of the 
dead which is in the writer’s thoughts approximates 
to a theory of annihilation rather than to that of a 
state of torment in which repentance is impossible or 
unavailing.” The question raised in letters VIL. and 
VIIL. is partially answered in letter 1X. To this text 
may be added Christ’s declaration respecting blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, ‘It shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come,” which some commentators regard as im- 
plying that some sins are forgiven in the world to 
come. These are the only two passages, we believe, 
which are thought by the advocates of a doctrine of 
future probation to directly teach that doctrine. In 
the main it is regarded as an inference, not as a direct 
and a positive revelation. 


In response to ycur call, I submit to your consideration 
these passages : 

1. Proverbs 24-32. 

9. Proverbs xi., 7, and xiv,, 32. 

8. 2 Cor. 10; Heb. ix., 37; 2 Peter ii)., 7; Jude 6. 

4. Matt. xisi., 30; 11-13; xxv., 31. Luke xvi., 26; xiii, wv, 
25; Rev. xxti.,11. Parables of Ten ,Virgins and of the Talents. 
Matt. xxv. 

5. 2 Cor. vi., 3; Heb. iv., 1; 1 Peter iv., 17; Gal. vi., 7; 2 Th. i, 6; 
Matt. vil., 19, 21-27; and xiii,, 40-5@; John v., 25; Rom. ii., 5-9; 
Heb. x., 26; John iii., 30, Finally, 2 Th, 7-9. 

Among these texts, whose classification | have not carried 
out, some being more pertinent than otners, | think an an- 
swer to the question at issue may be found. 

I submit, also, another: What kind of Vay is the Judgment 
Day? Is it demiurgic~—an age, era, period ? L. 

New Yorx City, 
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Il. | 

In my brief, curtaileé communication of May 15, drawn out 
by you, you leave out oné of my initials, and publish only 
the other initials, although I sent you my whole name, as I 
now do, for publication. You ask for farther replies, and 
then, referring to 1 Cor. xv., on which I rely, you say, ‘‘ This 
indicates that probation will come to an end, but not that it 
zomes to an end necessarily for every individual at death,” 
etc. Does not the resurrection reach all the race? And you 
farther put the negacive inquiry : ** Does the Scripture clear- 
ly teach that there can be no trial hereafter for those who 
have seemingly had no fair trial in this life?" Can there be 

an unfair trial in this life by the Almighty? You ask: 
‘‘Does the Scripture clearly teach that death ends proba- 
tion?” Yes. Paul says that “the last enemy” that shall be 
destroyed ‘is death "—physical death, upon which he is here 
specially treating—with the resurrection. The *‘lastenemy” 
—even sin, transgression, probation, enmity—must go before 
it. Yousay: ‘‘In our judgment, the Scripture teaches that 
probation comes eventually toanend.” Must the time of 
that event not necessarily be before the ‘‘ last enemy,” death, 


has been destroyed ? | 
WILLIAM CovENTRY H. WapDDELL. 


** Does Death End Probation?” Read Luke xvi., 19th to 
Sist verses, and especially verse 26. Procrastination is a 
chief destroyer of souls. This question I consider most un- 
fortunate, because in itself, no matter how qualified, it will 
be taken as an admission of a possible safety in "delay. Take 
it out and put in its place, ‘‘ To-day, if ye will bear his ycice, 
harden not your hearts’ Were a business customer to take 
@ course that had one chance for success to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine for destruction he would at once become un- 
worthy of confidence. And is not the soul worth more than 
merchandise? We live by faith—childlike faith. The wisest 
cannot tell how he opens his eyes or how the grass grows, 
yet the smallest knows that itisdone. Let each rest in the 
sure confidence that the Judge of ull the earth will do right, 
aud when we cross the river we shall see him face to face. 

CHICcaGo. J. C. 

lV. 

In a recent number of your paper the question was asked 
in substance whether there is anything in the Bible that 
teaches that all men will not be saved or fivally restored. 
The account of the rich man and Lazarus would seem, in 
Luke xvi., 26, to be a strong point against it. Abraham says, 
*« Besides all this, between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed.” What is that but the great gulf of character? Another 
text: ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin and the leopard 
his spots? then may ye who are accustomed to do evil learn 
to do well.” On the other hand, Christ said to the Pharisees 
after they had rejected him that they ehould not eee his face 
again, uutil they should say, ‘* Blessed is he that cometh ip 
the name of the Lord.” While there is a possibility of it, 
there is no probability of it, taking into account the fact 
that here the longer men sin the less like! y they are to 
repent. B. 8. F. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


V. 


If restoration to God's favor and attainment to holiness 
and happiness be possible after death, must we not presume 
that Dives would have apealed to Father Abraham for re- 
moval from his position instead of the favor solicited? The 
solicitude manifested for his brethren (Luke xiv., 28) still in 
life is proof that he appreciated the situation and understood 
human responsibility ; and we must, therefore, suppose he 
would have sought relief by removal if such change were 
possible. We cannot doubt that Chriet intended to so pre- 
sent truth that it might be understood and made applicable 
to all generations. This parable seems to indicate the cer- 
tainty of future punishment and hopelessness of change, if 
offered pardon be rejected in this life. 

JaMEsTOWN, N. Y. 


Vi. 

From earliest youth I have been taught to believe it as 
Bible truth. What of this passage, Ecclesiastes xi., 3: ‘If 
the tree fall toward the south, ete.—where the tree falleth 
there shall it be; and this: Ecclesiastes ix., 10, ‘ For there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor ‘wisdom, in the 
grave whither thou goest” ? 8. B. L. 

GRAVESEND. 
Vil. 

I notice your request for passages that indicate (in the 
Bible) that there can be no probation after death, and the 
four replies that have been furnished. I would like to have 
any passages farnished that teach that there is, as I have 
never been able to find them; and I don’t wish to run the risk 
myself, or have any ot my fellow men, without there is a 
‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” for it. Truly yours, L. 8. P. 

Worcester, Mass. | 

What are some of the proof texts from the Bible that are 
thought to favor the belief that there is tobe a still further 
opportunity for repentance ? G. 


IX. 

No2, quite to the contrary, inasmuch as | ee following text 
records plainly that probation does not cease at death: “For 
for this cause was the Gospel preached also to them that are 
dead, that they might be jadged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the Spirit,” 1 Peter, iv., 6. 
Some theologians say ‘‘ dead in trespassey and sins” but, my 
dear sir, are those, so dead, alive in the flesh? Of course they 
are. Well, then, the passage quoced says,‘‘ that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh”; this shows the falsity 
of that theory and settles forever the whole controversy. 


Please answer through your paper the following questions : 


In The Christian Union, No. 24, you say, under the head, 


‘Does Death End Probation?” in answer to J. W. H.: 
“Yet if J. W. H. will read attentively the entire passage he 
will see that its teaching is, not that jadgment follows im- 
mediately after death ;" and in the Sunday-school notes on 
the Transfiguration, yeu say,‘*‘ The view which holds that the 
Judgment Day has already dawned; that the dead are already 
passing in a continuous procession from earth to God's judg- 
ment bar; that death and the resurrection are simultaneous, 
is the view that presents the least difficulties.” Which is 
right? Do the dead pass immediately to jadgment, or do 
they not? Also in the same Sunday-school notes you say, 
‘*If our ears were adjusted to such delicate music, we might 
hear their songs,” and ‘‘ whatever other companionship of 
earth is not denied them.” 

How do you know but that ‘Spiritual Mediums" have 
that adjustment of the ear, and can hear the spirits talk ? If 
judgment comes at death, what is the use of probation after 
death ? SEEKER. 

HaRFORD N. Y. 

XL. 

Will the editor of The Christian Union kindly, and as fully 
as possible, state the grounds on which he makes and pub- 
lishes the supposition that men in this world are deprived of 
opportunities which would enable them to come to a know!- 
edge of the truth which is able to save? My yearnings are 
in favor of the largest developments of God's mercy in the 
fature, and in this spirit I cannot charge him with allowing 
men to be enveloped, in the present, by a darkness from 
which there is no escape but by death. The parable of the 
Talents seems to teach differently. Evidently I need light. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. ASTRA. 


XII. 


1 notice in your issue of June 15 that you desired any of 
your readers to ‘‘point any passages in the Bible which teach 
that all probation for all men comes to an end at death.” 
Rom., i., 18-20; ii., 5-9; ii., 11-16; vi., 28; ix, 23; 1 Cor. 
xv., 17 t8, 19; 2 Cor. vii., 10; Galatians v., 19-21; 1 These. 
iv.,13; Parable of Dives and Lazarus; Luke xvi., 19-31; 


Matt. xiii., 40-48; Matt. xxv., 46; Rev. xxi., 27; John 
iii., 36; Matt. xxv., 34, 41; 2 Cor. y., 10; Luke xii., 47, 48; 
Rev. xii., 11, 12. If these passages do not convey the im- 


pression, and a etrong one, that this life is the only probation 

for all men, I do not believe the New Testament affirms the 

doctrine. Please explain these passages In The Christian 

Union. Iam satisfied that there are a great many of your 

readers besides myself who will be interested in the expl ana- 

tion. E. M. Knox. 
Maan, Idaho. 


WANTED—A MINISTER. 


Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you allow me a space in your columns to ask a few 
questions and to state a few facts ? 

And, first, do not those ministers who think they give 
themselves to the Home Mission work show only a haif con- 
secration if they insist upon choosing their own places and 
refuse to take the work offered them because it seems too 
hard or too poor? Shall a minister be called very modest 
or very indolent who refuses to begin low down and lay the 
foundation of Goepel work, but is quite willing to come We:t 
and work where others have organized, or where there is an 
immediate prospect of successful growth ? 

We do not wish to be ungenerous or cynical, but our expe- 
rience and our needs lead us to ask these questions. Let me 
relate a little of our experience. 

Cummins is a small mining town in the Territory of Wyo- 
ming. It is located in the valley of the *‘ Big Laramie," be- 
tween Jelm (that word is J-e-l.m, not Jehu) Mountain and 
the Medicine Bow range, a spur of the Rockies, and is about 
thirty miles southwest from Laramie City and three or four 
miles from the Colorado line. 

Ite altitude is about 7,500 feet, or nearly a mile and a half 
nearer heaven than the Atlantic Coast; that is, if heaven be 
above us. Its climate is delightful. Now if our purpose was 
to advertise a new town we could go on indefinitely and 
speak of our health-giving atmosphere, which is in itself the 
best tonic in the world, or of our mines, which are as sure to 
be of value some day as gold is to be a standard coin of the 
realm. Bat we are not in th‘s letter advertising for capital- 
iste to bring into our camp money to develop our mines, but 
for a minister who shall with God's help develop our minds 
and souls. 

In the beginning of the Fall of 1880 there were perhaps 
half a dozen cabins here, but, unlike most mining towns, 
instead of these being occupied by men exclusively, they 
were the homes of families having each from two to five chil- 
dren. Daring that Fall and winter a public school wus or- 
ganized, and a little later a Sunday-school, having from six- 
teen to twenty-five members in constant attendance. The 
half dozen families grew to a dozen, and then to twenty, and 
on Sunday evenings the people, sometimes to the number of 
fifty or more, would gather in the cabin temporarily used as 
a schoolhouse to listen to the reading ofasermon. In the 
spring of 1881 there were in camp four professing Christians 
in a population of 150 or 200. Through the kindness of 
friends, added to the little we could do ourselves, a very good 
8. 8. library was obtained, and Sunday-school papers have 
been provided by Eastern friends all the time. A friend in 
Denver, @ warm-hearted Christian woman and a thorough 
Congregationalist, who has earned the title of ‘‘ Bishop of 
Colorado,” learned of our Sunday school work, and spoke 
to the local Secretary of the A. H. M. 8. about us. Of the 
professing Christians two were Congregationalists, one a 
Presbyterian and one a Methodist. Great sympathy and 
kindness had been received {rom the pastors and people of 
the Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist denominations in 


Laramie, they being nearer to us than the Congregational- 
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iste, and already mention had been made of our needs to 
missionary societies connected with these denominations. 
But all bere gladly accepted the offer of the A. H. M. 8. to 
send us a minister, and welcomed the student who came to 
us from Oberlin and remained about three months. When 
the time drew near for him to return to the Seminary, it 
seemed to be the beat thing to establish here a Congregational 
church. The members of the other denominations cheerfully 
assented, but the two of us who were Congregationalists 
hesitated a little, fearing that it would scarcely be fair to 
these others unless we could be assured of a minister. But 
@ church of four members was established on the 7th of 
August, 1881, and a most faithful and earnest minister of 
Christ came to us from Colorado Springs, but was able to 
rema'n with us only two or three weeks, on account of ill 
health. Since then all the endeavors of at least three Secre- 
taries of the A. H. M. 8. have been of no avail to provide us 
with a minister. That is, from the time of the organization 
of the church until] now, more than eight months, we have 
had preaching but four or five Sabbaths, though we earnest- 
ly desired it because we thought that more good could be 
done during this one winter than in any other season that 
could hereafter come to us. 

The people, low-down and ignorant though many of 
them are, seemed ready for teaching. The camp was 
steadily growing in families, but not with that overflow- 
ing of eastern jails that often makes these mining 
camps the refuge of road-agents, cut-throats and pros- 
titutes. None of these came to us, or, if so, they soon 
lett for more congenial places. There was but one saloon, 
and that could not be called flourishing. This was called the 
most moral camp in the country, and we hoped to take pos- 
session of it for our Lord and Master to such an extent that 
no stronghold should be found here for his enemies. To 
build up public sentiment before our ‘‘ boom" came, so that 
when it did come we should have a working force on hand— 
this was our hope, our aim. But we have been doomed to 
disappointment every month of the winter, and now, with 
the opening of the mines for epring work, and the usual 
summer prospecting on Sundays, we know that religious 
work must be up-hill work all the time. 

But “‘ though cast down we are not destroyed.” One soul 
that has struggled against God for years, and gone down to 
the depths of degradation, has, alone in his miner's cabin, 
come to himself and said ‘‘I will arise and go to my. father.” 
How precious he has found the Father's welcome, only 
wandering souls can testify. 

Thus while we have been praying for a minister to lead 
these souls to God, our unbelief has been rebuked by God's 
very presence and power in our midst in a way that we 
thought not of. 

But, however white the fields for the harvest, the laborers 
are very few. And this brings us to the final questions, 
** Who is to blame?" and ‘‘ What shall we do?” and what 
shall the scores of other feeble churches in like condition do? 

Certainly no blame can be laid upon those earnest and de- 
voted men who are or have been secretaries of A. H. M. 8. 
for this seetion of the country. With three of these the writer 
of this article has been in correspondence; but they cannot 
make men toorder. We wish they could. e 

Men have beeu appointed to this work, and have refused to 
come because it was ‘‘ so far west." We wish we couldshow 
them that we are not out of the world nor wholly uncivilized. 
Others, and I blush to write it, are of that kind of men of 
whom it can be said by one of our hard-working secretaries, 
“* Ministers seem plenty to work in places which promise to 
be western ‘ cities'—to work where others have organized ; 
but there sre few who will volunteer to go to hard places, 
poor places, and build as Paul did, on foundatfon of his own 
laying." Whatehball wedo? We must bave a minister, and 
we do not like to confess publicly what we know to bethe 
truth, that if we had not established a Congregational church 
here, and had not waited fer a Congregational minister, we 
could have had one all winter from the Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist or Methodist denomination. Says a minister in Monta- 
na, writing tothe ‘‘Congregationalist,” ‘‘ Why the Presby- 
terians should have twenty-eight churches here before we had 
one is to me an inscrutable mystery. For myself, I am dis- 
treased and humiliated to see the Congregational denomina- 
tion so slow in entering this mighty field.” 

I do not wonder at his feeling, but I would be content if 
supplies could be had for fields that the Congregational de- 
nomination has already entered. If God's work is done, itis 
& matter of small moment by what name the peopleare called 
who do it, but that it should be left undone on account of 
denominational differences is past comprehension. Why 
there are so many more men in the Presbyterian, Baptist or 
Methodist denominations than in the Congregational who 
are willing to enter upon home missionary work is a prob- 
lem for which I can fihd no answer. Yet such seems to be 
the fact. And why the Presbyterians should be able to have 
twenty-eight churches to\our two, and at the same time pay 
their missionaries much larger talaries, which I have been 
informed is the case, is another unsolvable problem. I may 
have been misinformed. Will some one please give statistics 
of the amount of money spent annually by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions as eompared with the American 
Home Missionary Society, and also of the number of men in 
the field, paid wholly or in part by the different home mis- 
sionary societies. I should like to have added to these 
statistics the approximate wealth and numbers of the various 
depominations. 

By comparison we may perhaps be able to get at some 
reason for the present state of affairs, and if our inefficiency 
is the fault of our organization, pray let us have a different 
one. Wise, earnest, devoted men must be had in this great 
West if it is to be God's kingdom, and we sball welcome them 
from any and all denoginations, but as Congregationalists 
we cannot afford to be set aside from the eriviless of aidi 
largely in this great work. ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord 
the thathe would send torth laborers iuto his harvest," 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of ail new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this reapect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ell cases.) | 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 

“Pen Pictures of Modern Authors.” 

Psychology of Salem Witchcraft.” M. 
Beard, M.D. 

Funk & N. Y. 

“ What Our Girls Ought to Know.” By Mary J 
Studley. 

**Deems’s Birthday Book.” By Sara Keables 
Hunt. | 

Hovnton, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. | 

“Hammersmith: Hs Harvard Days.” By Mark 
Sibley Severance. 

D. Thoreau.” By F. B. Sanborn. 

“The Bridal March, and other Stories.” By 
Bjérnstjerne Bjornson. 

T. & T. CLARK, Epinpurea. 

Hand-books for Bible Classes : 

*Scottieh Charch History.” 
Whyte, D.D. 
Hlebrewe.” By Prof. A. Kk. Davidson. 

“The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man.” By G. 

Tophel. 


By Alexander 


D. Loturor & Co., Boston. | 
The Lord's Purse-Bearer.’ By Heeba Stretton. 
“The Mother’s Record.” By a Mother. 
& Bros., New YorK. 
Franklin Square Library. 
“Marjory.” By the author of “ James Gordon’ ~ 
Wile.” | 
MAGAZINES, | 
The Century, Lippincott’s Magazine, Phrenolog- 
ical Journal, The Antiquary, Eclectic Magazine, 
New Englander, Universalist Quarterly, Children’s 
Museum. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL for 
both sexes at $225 per year. Hill country (22 
miles from N.Y.), stone building, steam heat, gas 
in every room. Thirteenth year. French and German 
spoken. Address, for catalogue, CHAPPAQUA 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua, N.Y. | 


= FEMALE ACADEMY, 
A Ibany. N.Y. 
Full course of stuay. Christian home. For ¢ cata- 
logue and terms address the Principal. 
LUCY A. PLYMPTOY, Principal. 
EST TEACHERS, 
Americas and Fereign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 
premptly provided for Families, Schools, 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 14th St.. near University P!.. 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. ° Full 

course TWO YEARS ; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of «esture and a complete 
course of light «ymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. 
Application at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Oct. Ist to 5th from 10 tol2 a.m. for catalogues 
apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


Mise BON NEY end Mise DILLAYE, fey 
thi third year and 
School will open Septem . at 
16 CHESTNUT BT, Philadelphia. 
K ACADEMY. A Preparatory Schoo! for 

both sexes. Six full courses of study. Pleasantly 
situated. Building heated by steam and supplied 
with running water. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalogue. A. C. HILL, Principal, — 
Havana, N. Y. 


RNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York, 

For the Annual Register, giving full information 
regarding the special courses in Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Civil Engineerine, Mechanica! Engineering, 
and History and Political Science, and the general, 
classical, literary and scientific courses, with the 
degrees conferred, expense of residence and samples 
of entrance examination papers, apply to ! 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
_Entrance examinations, June 12, Sept. 18 


(ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 


Location 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
senal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French and German spoken in the family. 
Eepecial attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natura! Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. Reference by permission to the 
Rey. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Principal. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, | 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
Namber of boys limited ; terms, $500 ; good health 


and scholarship ; mountain air ; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address O. COBB, A. M. 


((OTTAGE HILL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 
JOHN MILEY, Prineipyl. 


| HALL. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

A Famuly School for Girls. It is designed to be 
especially a Fitting School for Wellesley College, 
where ite graduates are received upon certificate. 
Bpeedy application neccessary to secure admis- 
gion. For circulars address, 

JULIA A, Eastman or Sanau P, EasTMan, 


D® PAUW COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, 
The Home College. 

Fall term begins September 6, 1883 Classical, 
Scientific, Philosophical and Norma) Courses of 
study with Music and Art Schools, and school 
of Elocution. Faculty 8. FreeLibrary Expenses, 
including Music, 8250 per year. Send stamp for 
catalogue. ALEX. DOWLING, Secretary Board. 

__F. A. FRIENDLY President, New Albany, Ind. 


er IN ITUTE FOR YOUNG 


BR ton, Mase. 

The 2th year, . begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1882 Forcatalog and circular apply to Rev. Geo. 
GANNETT, A.M rrincipal, 60 Chester Square, Bos- 

ton, Mase. 

REENWICIt (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 

HOME FOR TEN BOYS,.—Thorovugh prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars furnished, 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
‘iven and required. J H. ROOT, Principal. 


GREEN WICH ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual) Literary Courses, with Musical Inetitute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802, Both Sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
andon direct route from N.Y. to Boston. Grand 
opportunities for salt water bathing and boating. 
Terms mo “rate. Opens Sept. 4. Catalowue free. 

REV.+ D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLA\X MILITARY ACADEMY, 
‘cester, Mass., 
begins its twenty-«, enth year Sept. 12,1882. Studies: 
the most practical English and Academic branches, 
including the Classics and Civil Engineering. For 
circular lar apply to OC. B. METCALF, A.M,, Sup’t. 


for Tours Ladies. 

Advantages unsu For Record %r 
catalogue address A. G. Clinton, N.Y. 

ASELL SEMINARY, 

Auburndale, near Boston, Mass, 
Aims to continue through the years spent in board- 
ing-school the influence of the best homes. With a 
broadly-planned course of study equal to that of the 
best colleres for women, it has combined a careful 
system of home training. 

Much attention is paid to health and to individual 
needs of training to habits which make hea/th and 
strength, under the oversight of a lady physician. 
The government appeals to the best motives, and, as 
far as possible, leaves the pupil self-governed, while 
she is advanced in rank of scholarship by general 
excellence of work, rather than by exhausting tests 
of public examination and rivalry. 

In Music and Modern Languages the best Boston 
instructors are employed, 

Household Science has been for some years suc- 
cessfully taught—Dress-cutting, Millinery, Cooking, 
etc. 

To secure place application must be made early. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

LADLES, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Offers raie advantaves, in a location of unrivalled 

beauty. Established 141. Address, the REV, C. V. 

SPEAR., Principal. 


ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside. P.0O., Hartford, Conn. 
Location unesurpaseed io healthfulness and pictur- 
eeque surroundings. Full couree in English, French, 
German, Latin, Italian, Music and Painting. The 
aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 


Iss MONTFORT’S SCHOOL | FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Grove Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Highly endorsed by the late Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon. by Prof. Danaand others. Eighth year 
besxine Sept. 20. For circulars address MISS MONT- 
FORT. 
RS.S.L.CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West Erd Institute, New 
Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. 
Send for circulars. 


ACADEMY, 


Andever, Mass. 
C. F, P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


HILLIPS ACADEMY, 
REPARES BOYS 
FOR 
Celleges and Scientific Schools, 
For information, address 
A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 
Exeter, N. H. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, $225. 

School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. University Preparatery and Business 
for Boys. Graduating Course for Ladics, Pri- 
vate Instruction for backward scholars. Pleas- 
antly located on the we t shore of the Hudson, one 
hour from New York. Send for New Announce- 
ment. Year opens September 12th. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


HE GUNNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

A Family and Preparatory Schoo! for Boys. Terms 
8400 a year. Next school year begins Sept. 13th. Ad- 
dresa, J. C. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield 
Co., Connecticut. 


EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI- 
TUTE. Home Scheol for Young Ladies. 
Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 Chestnut 
Street, West Philadelphia. 
MRS&. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


ILLISTINE HALL, 
Nyack-on-Hudson. 

Home life, with superior educational advantages, 
for Young Ladies. Number of students limited. 
Ample grounds, with fine river front. Lectures 
upon Art and Foreign Travel, with unusmal facilities 


For circulars address 
A.andJ KEMPSHALL. 
220. Pp COLLEGI. 
Be. INSTITUTE.—Bept. Il. 
buildings, warmed with 


and best appotnted boarding 
andeomest and beet appotnted bo Year- 
JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., 


ARARE 
OFFER 


SHEET MUSIC FREE 


en of Dobbins’ Electric Sone 
y crocer ; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mre 


and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
pame end address, and we will send you free of all 
FX pense your own aelection from the followine 
ist of Sheet Masic, to the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: 
INSTRUMENTAL. © Price 
Artist's Life Waltees, (Runster Leben.) op 2/4. Strawes 
, t, 23, Kolling 
Terhish Patrol Revell 


l'trates of Pathos 
Sirens W altace, Waldtewfel 
Fatinitaza, Potpourrt, Suppel 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . Avdran i 
Trovatore, Potpourrt, Verdi 
Night om the Water, op. 93, Wilson 


Kustling Leaves, . + op. 68, Lange 


Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), Sullivan 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale.) Audran 
When Lam Near German words), Abt 
Who's at my Window, re 
ant Chord, . . . an 
rest Heart, . Sullivan 

Life's Best Hopes, 
part Som Song.) rcher 
while the Evening Breeses, 4 part Song, ) Bishop 

ta the Eaves, Winner 
Free Lunch Cadets, Suusa 


If the music selected amounta to just #1, xend only 
the 16 pictures, your name and address. If in execas 
of #1, postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess, 
We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give @ present enfficient)y larve to induce every one to 
give Dobbina’ Flectric 


tinne to ure the oy) ad or years, we shall be re paid. 
tting the dollar's 
worth of music od aga we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all erocers—the music can only be got of 
is oneach wrapper. Name this 

of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any | lady 

baying’ box and sending us sixty cute of Mrs. Fory 
ect music tothe amount of 84.50. Sean 
with age, and 
useless article, but one you u 


eek. 
L?GRAGIN& 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 
STOV EZ. 


The only Oil Stove 
wi 


the 
on the principle of the 
Sir Humphrey Davy 
ety Lamp for use 
in 
it AB LY 
N 


4 ames to buya 


L LO- 
SIN 
Wil not em 
laced in a draught. 
rvoir fin in 
imitation of 
Granite. 
Our 1 SSE Move has 
ved 
Sloan's Hinged Chim- 
ney Fronta, and many 
other valu 2 im- 
provements. END 


CAT 
want our beautiful cards iRustreting the 
eh Wenders of the Worid, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago. | 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Naseau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 


ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Back Disskes 


hand al) the year 
All kinds or Esterbrook’, Perry's Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion 


J-LLACH'S 


FALCON PLN 


Bend 10 cents fer one dozen Pens end Price List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine patter Cer Cards from 2c to 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Vocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 


60 West 23d Street, 


Bet. 5th & 6th Aves, 


2VERYTHING 


CHILDREN'S 


PARENTS PREPARING THEIR CHILDREN FOR 
THE COUNTRY WILL FIND JUST THE ARTICLES 
THEY NEED AT OUR STORE. FOR BOYS— 
SAILOR AND OTHER LIGHT-WEIGHT SUITS, 
OAMBRIO AND FLANNEL SHIRT WAISTS, LAWN- 
TENNIS AND YACHTING SHIRTS, HATS, etc. 

FOR GIRIS—FLANNEL, GINGHAM, AND 
OCAMBRIO SUITS, LIGHT WRAPS, LINEN DUST- 
Eks, elC, EXOLUSIVE STYLES, MAINLY OF 
OUR OWN MANUFAOTURE, AND AT THE Low- 
EST PRICES POSSIBLE FOR DESIRABLE Goons. 

Mail Orders have prompt attention. 
Catalogues free. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CK 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
| 156 Tremont-st., Boska, 


Fifth Ave., N. 


Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 


the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
& period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly execated. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


SUCCESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY. 


No, 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHAW, 


HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes aud Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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RYBODY CAN NO SLAY AT SIGHT. 
Without instruction, on any Organ or Piano, 
| 
| 
= 
_ (a 
| 
A The POPE M’F’C CO. 
Oy iy G19 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION, 


19 


JULY 6, 1882. 


Financial and Ansurance. 


Publisher's Pepartment. 


New York. Jury 6, 1882 


Editorial Department. letters for this de- 
and manuscripts offered for publication 
esheuld be addressed ** Edftors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
elampe. 

Basiaces Dep mt.—Subserip and 
advertisements should be sent to “ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subsecriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50. Postage prepaid. Special! 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act at agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Libera) discounta on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent uonreyistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
etamp. 


— 


WANTED. 


{Cards of not more than siz lines will be 
inserted in this column free of charge for su!)- 
scribers. The full name and address muat 
accompany each * want.” | 


A minister’s family, residing amid the White 
Mountains, offer a permanent home to a congenial! 
lady who wil! give part of her time, in return for 
her board, to assist in the fam ly sewing and in 
teaching young children. Address Congregational 
Pastor, Gorham, N. H. 


Wanted—A thoroughly firet - class boarding- 
school for boys, in which they have daily manual 
iabor of some kind, either in connection with dis- 
tinct studies or as a means of lessening expense 
Addresses A PUZZLED PAKENT, care Christian 
Union, 


Wanted —I have an old History of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, printed in 1630, in an excellent etate of pres- 
ervation, in the original binding. Wil! send to any 
purchaser a fac-simile of the title-page and letter- 
press on tracing cloth. Address J. A. F., care 
Christian Union. 


Chromes wanted by the hundred at wholesale 
prices, about 5% by 7. Address W. B. G., care 
Christian Union, stating price. 


A clergyman educated at a German University, 
able to use correctly the Latin, French and Eng- 
liah languages, desires a position where he can 
find occupation in translating from or into these 
languages. Address A. B., care Christian Union. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is useful in dyspepsia. It gives the stomach 
tone and imparts vigor to the whole system. 


Your attention ee been called to the merits of 


LUSTRO. 


we would now ask: HAVE YOU TalED IT? 

it is the BEST and QUICKEST 
CLEANER and POLISHER 


IN THE WO#LD 
Ot NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 
PLATE GLASS AND SHOW CASES. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


630 Falton t., Brooklyn. N. 
AND NOT 


- 


WIND - ANY WATCH 
SOL D Watchmakers. Py, 
FREE. J. BIRC H 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 ani G46 Broadway. 
June 24, 1582. 


62d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The trustees of this institution have declared 
terest on deposits fpatities thereto under the by- 
laws) at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on al! 

sums remaining on deposit during the three or six 
monthe ending June 30 inst. Payable on and after 
Monday, July 17. 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. Atvorp, Secretary. 


Par ATENTS NO PATENT! : 
T NTS2 ‘ined for 
Compounds, Designs and Labels 


Sor Obtatnine 
Bolicitors of Patents, Washington, D. 


THE WEEK. 


Some of the Western railways, espe- 
cially those of the Northwest, such as 
S:. Paul, Chicago and Northwestern, 
Wabash, and the Western trunk lines 
generally, are showing, at last, a decline 
in their earnings. After baving exhibited 
remarkable earnings for the past six 
months, in the face of light through 
traffic, now, when the stock of the cereals 
in all Western farming regions and at 
the centers is becoming exhausted, and 
very little can be transported because 
they are notto be had, the railways are 
showing, very naturally, a slight shrink- 
age. The croakers are making al! they 
can out of this condition, and think that 
the decrease in traffic furnishes a : ood 
reason for depression in values, but it 
must be borne in mind that while these 
railways have actually been making the 
best earnings they ever made since 
the first of the year, the prices for 
their stocks and bonds have made 
very large declines. Since one year 
ago the leading speculative’ shares 
have declined from thirty to fifty per 
cent., and what were regarded as fair 
bonds for investment then are ranging 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
lower now, while in reality the properties 
which these securities represent have 
been more profitable in earnings than the 
previous year, and in no way that we can 
see have depreciated in intrinsic value. 
A temporary sbrinkage in earnings now, 
therefore, should not cause any further 
declines, for prices have long ago dis- 
counted any probable decline in receipts. 
Indeed we may look very soon for such 
a stimulns in railway traffic as we have 
never yet known in this country. The 
season for the movement of winter wheat 
is about commencing, and this move- 
ment will, doubtless, be a very vigorous 
one from the very fact that the prices 
caused by the short crop will tempt pro. 
ducers to part with their holdings before 
the full crop shall cause a sharp decline, 
and also from the fact of the scarcity of 
food products. 

It is a good sign of the growing energy 
of the South that in addition to the 
cotton crop, which in acreage is proba- 
bly up to last year, or nearly so, it 
has this year raised very large areas of 
corn and wheat; this fact is contributing 
to the confident feeling that prevails 
among Southern railway managers, who 
assure us that the summer and autumn 
earnings on Southern lines of traffic will 
be very large. 

The foreign outlook is a disturbing 
element yet, though it is doubtful if 
the Egyptian trouble will extend into 
European matters, or create any serious 


international difficulties. The importa- 
tions from the port of New York for 
June, while larger than those for the 
same month last year, are smaller than 
for May, and are onadeclining scale. 
We have good reason for anticipating 
larger exports, and a curtailment in im- 
ports for the summer, and aside from the 
shipments of gold which may yet take 
place, on account of the Italian loan, 
we may reasonably expect an entire ces- 
sation of gold shipments abroad for the 
remainder of the summer. 

A better feeling exists in all the mar- 
kets on account of the action of Congress | 
in passing the Bank Charter bill. The 
conference committee to which it has 
now gone will, it is understood, reject 
all of the objectionable features, and 
finally report back the bill for passage in ’ 
a satisfactory shape to all interested. 
The action of the House of Representa- 
tives in passing the bill repealing the 
taxes on deposits and bank capital indi- 
cates a more enlightened state of mind 
on the part of Congress than we had 
reason to expect. The bank statement 
is, of course, unfavorable for this week, 
as the United States has been accumulat- 


"and for called bonds on the Ist of July. 


ing funds to pay out on interest account 


$21,000 000 pass from the Treasury into 
the hands of the public the first of this 
month. The bank statement is as fol- 
lows: Loans, increase, $4,167,000; apecie 
decrease, $2 833,000; legal tenders, de- 
crease, $897 000; deposits, increase, 
#878 000; reserve decrease, $4,000,000 
about. The figures will be reversed agii. 
next week on acconnt of the semi-annua! 
payments. 

Money is comparatively easy at about 
4 per cent., and stocks are steady yet 
dull. 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of Londs, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at masket rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$: 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Siocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 


Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Wanks, HKankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Konds 
for 1°52, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


fisk & Hatch, 


s Nassau St. N. Y. 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting uuder New York Law. 


ESTABLIMUED in 1550. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Avents wanted in some of the best Statea. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to the Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H, STOKES, Pres’t. 
STE N. STEBBINS. Actuary, I. L. HALSEY, Sec’v. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prempt as Goverament Bends, 


At National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


These statementa confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
Forms cotimen als furnished on applica- 
tion B. WATKINS & CO.. 


Lawrence. Kansas. 
Dicarnson, New York Manager, 43 Broadway 
Eatablished 1856. One Price Only. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 
RAWBERRY 


joy the 
GROW IT YOURSELF 
| Potwrown — will yield 
CABBAGE "CELERY PLANTS 
100 Plants S nell WALE 


I =} ve 
Circular free. 


5 cents. 


ESNew 


Tiik AMERICAN AaACHi- 
CULTURIST. 


English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-pald, per Year $1.5C 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place) 


SAW MILLS! 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.. Manstield_ Obi 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, en 


THIRTY-THREE 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


he gran/‘est chance ever offered to y Introduction 
V. SHERMAN. This Supertly First class 
Thri/ime work outeelle all others 10 to 1, and is the Aastext 
ling q book ever published. Agents average 10 to 
Territ 7, 2 a Terms given. 
to A. D. WOR't CHINGTON & Hertford, Coan. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
25 Young Men and Women te 
prepare for Special Positionsaa 


Bock-koepers, Penmen, Salesmes, Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stamp, COBB’SCOLLEGE, Painesvilie,O 
AGENTS wanted forthe tmmensely lar book, The 

Lives of all the Presklents of the Ue. Complete 
one large elewant Illustrated volume. The fastest selling boo’ 
nAmerica. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligert pe-- 
son wantsit. Any onecambecome a successful agent. I ral 
terms free. A ldress HALL&TT BooK Co. Portlan! Mame 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | can furnish 


itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by’ 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
‘His remedies are the ou 
of his own experience; t 
the only known of 
"Rev. T 


— Ra 
CHILD 


make Nev 

Blood, and will” < pletely change the bd odin 
the entire system in three months. 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to i? /eeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter startups. 

8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 3 wa, 
Bangor, Me. 


({ARPOOLLECTORS, A handsome set of 
three-cen A.C. Basset, Rochester, N. 


'C Organs Pianos $297. 5e. 
Washington, N. J. 


F. Beatry. 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D D. 


The Training of Children. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. 
Allibone, D D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


By 8S. Austia 


vaniz and 
machines. 


Ww 
Exclusive Territory. 


OVER 300,000 iN ACTUAL USE. 
*@ And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


AGENTS? 
YEARS AMONG 
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| Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less ; aoe 
Clothes ee other in the 
World. We any manufacturer 
te asher. Every Ma- 
chine Warranted FIVE Years and Sat- ‘i 
isfaction Guaranteed. The only Washer im | pt 
that can be clamped to any Wzed tub like 
a Wringer. It is made of maleabie iron, 
nots wanted. 
agents all over 
Ming from $75 to $200 Af 
per month. Retail price, $7. Sample to 
| agents, $3. Alsoour celebrated rt 
KEYSTONE WRINCERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. Wal 
| Cirenlare Free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F ADAMS £CU., Erie. Va. 


